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FIRST LECTURE. 



Clime of the mighty and the hntTe, 
Whoee land from rook to mountain cave 
Is freedom's home, or glory's grave ; 
Land of the mighty ; can it he 
That fkii is all remains of thee ? 

Bvaow. 



Poland, once remarkable for her greatness and her power :-«• 
the home of liberty, and the barrier of Europe against the hordes 
of Asia ; has ceased to exbt as a nation ! Her ancient glory, 
and her more recent struggles in the cause of freedom, now 
belong to thepcut. Yet, amidst the degradation she has suffered, 
she is still dear to the hearts of her exiled children* 

It is this affection (so natural to man) which has led me to 
undertake the present task. The information I shall lay before 
you has been drawn froin the most authentic sources ; and while 
I endeavour to retrace the ancient splendour of my country, I 
have only to regret my want of ability to do full justice to 
my subject* When you, however, consider that this is my first 
Essay in English, I am sure you will allow for the inaccuracy of 
my style, and kindly excuse those faults that exist in my com- 
position* 

It is now five years since I first landed on your hospitable 
shores, after having been liberated from a fortress (Wichsel- 
miinde, near Dantzig) where I had been confined some time for 
having made a daring attempt to return to the land of my birth : 

B % 
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^D^ afi^i[ hayiog wandored during the inierveniog years from 
1^8» oyer almost every part of the continent in the vain hope 
of (finding happiness and a home. In the midst of populous 
citieB ; in th^ midst of rich and flourishing countries ; a man 
torn from all he holds dearest in the world ; seeing nothing round 
him 1 but unknown features, which have no connection with his 
past or with his future, finds himself more solitary than in the 
4e8?rt6, ; Qompelled, (after my release from prison) by the 
Prussian govemment^ to seek an asylum in England, I landed in 
London, friendless, and a stranger to your language, manners, 
habito) and customs. But under all these disadyantages, it was 
Jiot long before I . had an opportunity of discovering that warm- 
hearted interest and sympathy in the cause of the unfortunate 
for which your nation has Iqng been so deservedly distinguished. 
Thus being thrown by the hand of fortune on a strange land, 
condemned perhaps to die in exile, my heart unceasingly beats 
for my native country ; and to speak of her past glory and mis- 
fortunes, and to recal her ancient splendour, is the only thing 
which fate cannot wrest from me. 

The study of history, with all its important advantages, 
offers a vast field for reflection; it is a review of the past, a 
school for the present, and an oracle as respects the future. 
Neither romance wliich poetises falsehood, nor journals which 
unfold the truths can satisfy the thoughtful mind. History alone, 
w^hich is a summary of social life, can influence mankind ; 
l>ecause, to a serious and conscientious relation of facts, it adds 
an examination of them, and reflections on the subject. Time, 
the sword, and the various convulsions of nature, destroy, either 
pfradually, or at once, the monuments of art and industry. An 
Omar or a Nicholas heats his batlis with the libraries of Alex- 
andria or Warsaw ; memorials and writings are lost, but tradition 
remains, and taking root in the heart of man, bids defiance tp 
these changes. There are a people who dwell in tents and write 
^only with the points of their lances on the breasts of their 
enemies;— others, who possess neither tents nor lances; — and 
ugain, those who are lost in barbarity and ignorance ; but even 
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they have a history exact, faithful, and chronologicaL I know a 
country, the inhabitants of which hare only been taught to write 
within the last century. Before this period they traced imperfect 
figures on the bark of the birch (of which they now make shoes 
and snuff-boxes). They counted on their fingers, and perpetuated 
events by oral tn^dition. Yet these serfs (for they were then no 
better^ were not insensible to the charms of history, and 
assembled in crowds, at the voice of their Yaydclotes, to hear 
them recount in verse the glories and achievements of their 
g^ncestors. 

These Vaydelotes, Sigonots, or Lingustones were the priests, 
whose duty it was to sing, or relate to the people, the exploits 
of their heroes. At all festivities^ and especially at the autumnal 
sacrifice of the He-goat, they performed a principal part ; and 
the immense number of old soiigs which have been preserved 
even to our own days, prove, beyond a doubt, that the ancient 
Lithnanians and Prussians were passionately fond of poetry, and 
cultivated it with* considerable success. The assertions of 
Kotzebue and Bohusz, that the Lithuanian literature had been 
rich in heroic and historical poetry, appear to be well founded, 
)ilthough but little of their poetry has reached our times. 

In Prussia, the Teutonic Knights forbade the use of the 
Lithuanian language, under the penalty of death, and expelled 
from the country the Lithuanian bards, who alone knew the 
national history ; and when Christianity became the established 
religion^ and the Polish language was introduced, the ancient 
priesthood and their ancient language fell into contempt. 

This national poetry of the old Lithuanians extended so far 
back as the time of Charlemagne, and excited considerable 
interest. It was distinguished by those sublime ideas, that 
soft melancholy, that power to lead the heart captive, together 
with that savage energy, and aerial character, which throw 
such a charm over the Songs of Ossian. The only faults of 
these patriarchal accounts were, the introduction of religious 
prodigies and weak anachronisms; much less revolting, how- 
ever, than the chronicles of the 13th century. In the Krapak 
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inountains, there exists a primiUve and savage people, whose 
old men, in reciting the national annals, evince much penetration 
and sagacity : even the account of the universal deluge the j 
preserve, without any mixture of superstition. The Bosniaks 
and Serviens have the entire history of the Basse Eiyipire, 
of the Bulgarians, of the Ottoman invasions ; and of the 
local revolts against the Porte; expressed in stanzas, suiig 
by successive generations. It is true thai these strange 
documents^ buried in solitudes, amidst a population cut off from 
civilized states, have only the mountains for their echo, and 
barbarians for admirers, who care little about diffusing them ; 
but as the mind is made for progress, hbtory may be regarded 
as one of its quickening vehicles, which, by associating present 
events with long by-gone ages, teaches us, in the first place, to 
examine the temper of the times and the march of intellect, and 
to admire the examples of great civic virtues ; wdile, in the 
second place, it causes a smile of pity or contempt for the crimes 
and follies of human ambition, so eager to grasp at every short- 
lived enjoyment, at the cost of many tears and much bloodshed ! 
In presenting you with an outline of the history of Poland, 
from her first existence as a nation to the present time ; showing 
her struggles to attain a rank in the scale of nations, against the 
overwhelming aggressions of Russia^ Prussia^ and Austria^ 
including her dismemberment, the partition of her territory by 
"those usurping powers, and the cruelties practised by Russia 
(that bloodthirsty unprincipled Russia) upon the harmless 
inhabitants of the soil ; I am directing your attention to a 
subject dear to the heart of every Pole, and which must excite a 
feeling of sympathizing interest in the bosom of every friend to 
humanity and justice. The history of no nation upon earth 
presents a greater variety of scenes, exhibiting the vicissitudes of 
human life, than docs that of my native country. It will be mv 
endeavour to detail the recent events with fidelity and accuracy, 
liavmg been myself an actor in the late struggle. Many persons 
have questioned the truth of some more recent events to whicb 
I shall refer ; but alas I I know them to be affecting realities I 



The short time which is generally allowed for the delivery of 
a lecture^ requires that the subject should be treated with 
brevity; however, I will endeavour to present you with as 
clear a view of the subject, as the time will permit. 

The first ages of the Polish history, like those of all other 
communities, are dark and fabulous. Nations, as well as men, 
arrive at maturity only by degrees, and events which have 
occurred during • their infancy and early youth cannot be 
recollected. As^ therefore, no nation on earth can boast of 
having enjoyed at such an early period the advantages of good 
and free institutions, Poland made a slow and gradual progress 
in the path of social amelioration. But though history throws 
no satisfactory light upon the first days of Poland, it never- 
theless appears that the Sarmatian or Slavonic tribes first 
established themselves on that immense plain, which extends 
£rom the Baltic to the Black Sea, and which is bounded by the 
Oder and Borysthenes, the Baltic Sea, and the Carpathian 
Mountains. The Pgles were formerly called Lachs, from Lech 
the First, who lived about the year 550. The word Polo 
(Pfjlak) is not older than the 10th century, and seems to have 
been originally applied, not so much to the people as to the 
region they inhabited ; the word Polska which signifies 
Poland, in the Slavonic tongue (from which is derived the 
present Polish), denoting a level field or plain. The name of 
Poland presents itself constantly in the pages of history, from 
the tenth century, when Boleshiw the Great, after having driven 
away the Bohemians from Chrobatie, came in the year 1000 to 
Gnezna (at that time the capital of Poland), where the Emperor 
Otho the Third gave to him the title of King of the Slavonians, 
beyond the Oder and on the Elbe. From this epoch the two 
principal provinces of Lechia and Chrobatie took the name of 
Great and Little Poland^ these epithets being intended to mark 
the extent of their territory. 

The Lithuanians, though their history is so closely connected 
with that of the Mosoovites and the Poles, were formerly a 
distinct nation, before the union with Poland took place. They 



sm not originally a Slavonic race, a fact which is sufficiently 
okaff from their language. By some of the learned they have 
been deemed of Gothic^ hy others of ^Alanic descent. Many 
Gothic words^ indeed, are to be found in their langulige ; but 
Qiany more of Latin and Greek ; the baais^ however, is none of 
the three^ but something, perhaps, resembling the Finnish. 

In their infancy, the Poles, like the other braAches of the 
great Slavonic family, were split into independent tribes, each 
governed hy its own Kniaz or Judge, whom age or reputed 
wisdom, had raised to that dignity. His attributes, however, 
were entirely of a civil nature, as the command of the army waa 
confided to another dignitary called Woietvoda^ whose authority 
terminated with the war. 

. The history of Poland may be properly divided into three 
periods^ The jftnti reaches from the origin of the monarchy to 
the reign of Mieczyslaw the First. The second^ from the reign of 
J^ieczyslaw the First (which is memorable for the introduction 
of Christianity into Poland,) to the ejitinojiion of the male line 
ef the monarchs of the House of Jagello, under whose gloriou«i 
iceignof two centuries, Poland occupied the first rank among the 
pations of Europe. And the last^ containing the elective epoch, 
down to the final extinction of Poland. The first period to which 
K^^ell ^^ttested annals reach, is obscure and uncertain. I ahaQ 
therefore pass it over altogether, as many modem historians have 
done. The following history is confined to the two latter 
periods. 

It was about the end of the tenth century, when Poland b^[aa 
to. rise from her rude and primitive state of existence, and to 
take her place among the powers of Europe. Christianity was 
then first introduced into her extensive domains ; and from th«t 
period we are enabled to trace, with some degree of accuracy, 
the events of succeeding ages : events well calcnhited to enrich 
our thoughts by the experience they convey. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no perfect account of 
the early religion of the Poles, since it would have afforded an 
interesting record of their ideas on this important subject. The 



earliest cbronicles, however, concur in stating ihat'miKliiei^'a^^ 
fotbeaiauice formed the bams of its doctrines. No persdcutidti 
was raised against the apostles of the new ftdth ; nor was ^y 
▼iidence offered to its followers. The cdnven&oii of theft Pntttse 
Mieczyslaw the First, in 964, and his marriage with the OhriBtmiA^ 
Princess Dombrowka, (daughter of Boleshi'w, Klng'of-Htingarf,-) 
secured a powerful protection to all those whose 2eal* in propa- 
gating the new faith led them into Poland. The efibrts of 
these early missionaries were in a short time crowned' witK 
success. The Poles shewed themselves zealotis ptirtizans of 
Christianity, and, in order to prove that they were as ready to 
serve as to defend it, they established the custom that etery: 
man present should half unsheathe his sword; when the fibly 
Scriptures were read, and should not return it to its scabbard 
until after the anthem, ** Glory be to thee O Lord," was sung. 
This old custom remained until 1795, when Poland was deprived 
of her rank among the nations of Europe. But although the 
introduction of Christianity is one of the happiest events in thd 
history of n«itions, it had, in Poland, an unfortunate infinenee 
upon her national literature, a predominance being given to 
the latin over the native tongue. The former employed solely 
by the clergy and learned few, did not increase the gfen^af-intelB* 
gence ; for the multitude felt no interest in the utter^nBce of girelkt 
thoughts ^nd conceptions in a language whit^ ^ey did n6l 
covnpreliend ; and it is unquestionable that society 'can derive 
no great benefit from having in its bosom men even of efup^iiifr 
iminds) unless a free consmimication of ideas is establiiilied 
between the gifted few and the less-gifted many. For mor^ 
4han three centuries mental inactivity pr«vai)ed s and with thb 
i«xoep(ion of a small collection ef popular songs^ (ifomeof whioh 
»w still in om* own days widdy oirdnlated among the coutiti^ 
people,) a few legislative treatises and some ehronieles whioh We 
chiefly value, nothing has eome dowa to us to whielt we ean 
iref»v bearing testimony to the intellectual vigomr of tiie times. 
<B«t if we turn our inquiry io miUtafy achie«ei»ents,' history 
* yields thonsands of proofs of the early diivalrous spirit x>f t^ie 
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^Pdi^'^^of < »n8pirit> BoUe in reelecting the peace and happifliess 

>itf'liieir neigkbonra; and fbsmidBUe to thoee who daied ta 
intnideupOB theirs. 

tn the early period of the Polish moBsrchy, espedaHy from 

th^ time of Boleslaw the Qreat^ who succeeded his fiilher 
lUeca^skw the first in 992, the Govemment of Poknd was 

^nrsl^ entirely in the hands of the King. Boleslaw, justly 
Ddlled the Gkrsat, is the tme founder of the Polish nation. It 

^ was he who established the laws bashed upon justice ; it was he 
who laid down the first rule of ihe legislation ; it is in short, to 
him that we owe ail the benefits of civilization. He organised 
the Polish army, and tlius laid the foundation (^ that bravery 
and renown, which has been perpetuated through a long lapse of 
ages; and he was the founder of the Equestrian Order, which by 
its valour and glory would have added to the splendour of the 
eoantry, but that, at a latw period, oppression and abuse of their 
prerogative by the nobles, brought disorder and anarchy. This 
i shall investigate in the progress of my lecture. Under the 
absolute reign of the Piasts from 964 to 1385, Poland, in spite 
of an exhaustion of her national resources ^ wealth by the 
frequent inroads of numerous hordes of the barbarians, whose 
pcogress i^e had stopped by the most signal defeats, and in spite 
of many unfavourable circumstances^ had gradually grown into 
a powerful and well organised state. 

After the death of Gasimir the Great (Kazimierz WUHriJ 
the last of the Piasts, whose reign stands pre-eminent in the 
Polish annals, but who left no issue^ the crown of Poland 
devolved upon his ne|diew, Louis, King of Hungary. Qoacn 
Jadvig% (ot as some call her Hedwiga) the daughter of- the 
latter, was the only heiress to the throne. Her marriage in 
1886 with Jagello, Grand Duke of Lithuania, who was baptised 
and took the name of Wladislaw the Fourth, introduced a new 
race of Kings. His aceession to the thrope of Pohmd was marked 
by two important events : — the Union of Poland with the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, which considerably augmented, the 
power and splendour of the crown ; and the introduction of 



CbvUrtiauity into tl^e latter cowa^^ atiidng fniu.ik« idarrip^S^f 
its sovereign with the Chrietian Princess, Jadviga-^S'tlm star'tof 
Poland." Wladislaw was engaged in hostilitiea wiU|L<tb»il[bi|- 
tonio Knights, an ord» like the Templars uwA Kaa^htB ^t ^t* 
John, half miUtarj and half ecclesiastical ; and like tbeyi i4i»y 
dating its origin from ihe time of the crusades. Thefie pui^Bily 
troopers, had, during the thirteenth and tourteentift centmw, 
carried on a bloody war against the lithuaniaoft s btitiimthe 
desperate battle at Grunnewaldt, fought in 142S, WJadtdarw 
Jagello gained a complete victory over ihemy whicblbr>6ver 
broke the power of the order and fireed the oonntry fHtti .ifaelr 
incursions. .1 

Learning of all kinds now began to make pr^ress ;> and the 
erection of the University of Cracow, (at that time the Caphal 
of Poland,) by Casimir the Great, enabled him to enooorago a 
taste for literature, which encreased in the two foUowiag 
centuries. This seat of learning endears hi& memory to'^ 4he 
Poles, and will ever cause posterity to spedk of him with 
g^titude and admiration. 

The voluntary Union of the Grand Dudiy of lithnania vriih 
Poland ; a union of two nations, whose origin^ habite,: euMoiUs, 
and religion, were totally diflRerent, and who for m Ifwg time 
before were engaged in a constant struggle wi&each either ;<' is 
one of the most extraordinary things recorded in the hietory, of 
the worid. The two last Sovereigns of this race^ SigLnnund the 
First, and his son Sigismund Augustus, were most foslly stykd 
good and great Kings. It was during the glorious reigtt of the 
former, that the cdiebrated Oopemkus (that -light of soieUce, 
and great precursor of Newton,) flouridbed. If England jwatly 
gleries in having given birth to Newton, Pdan^ has* equal okdm 
to the gratitude of the universe as the country of Copernicus. 

A dispute has been carried on for some timer between- the 
Poles and the Germans, the latter endeavouring to appropriate 
the honour of his origin to themselves ; but all their claims 
turned out to be groundless, ibr the official documents show that 
his father was a dtizen of Cracow, and came to settle at Thorn 
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Irftto^thtt^iiodessiott of PoBsh Pniswa to Poland ; and four years 
after, in 1473, his son, the pride of Poland, was bom thete. 

'^UiiAer the Dynasty of the Jagellos, which lasted 186 jrears, 
F<)Isltid'had attained its perfect growth and dimensions ; and its 
it^Mstitution had also arrived at equal maturity. History calls it 
a <* golden era,** and to this title its claims are indispntable. In 
drder t6 form a just estimate of the high position Poland occupied 
in thbd^ ''limes, and how far her community muA have been 
enlightened, we need only compare her liberal spirit with the 
iso^dtiet of other countries. When almost all the rest of Europe 
Was deluged with the* blood of contending sectaries; when the 
Lutherans were perishing in Germany ; and while the blood of 
Protestants was furiously shed iu Italy, France and England ; 
Catholic Poland, without proscribing her ancient religion, opened 
an asylum to the persecuted of all religions, and allowed eyery 
liKan'to worship God in his own way. Toleration was one of 
th«r conditions presented, under the name of Pacta eonventa^ to 
an electa King. Hence if we turn to the beginning of the 
14tli century, we shall find that the Poles gave shelter to the 
unpt^oleotiM} and unfortunate Jews, and that their King, Cadmir 
the^ Chreat, built the town which be destined for the faabitatioii 
Of the' wandering children of Israel, and which still bears its 
founder's name ^^Kasmierz." 

St^down to our own dajrs, the Jews in Poland havepre^ 
served th^ national eosiunie ; a fact which strikingly exhibits 
that spirit of religious toleration, which has at all times prevailed 
in Pdand. 

The town of Keydany in Samogitia, was given by a Pince 
Bai^wili, as a 'place ai abode to those Scotsmen, whom the 
^persecnlncms in the reign of James the First had driven from their 
own cQiuntry \->^nn<St to increase the valno of his gifit, a beatftifuil 
CUvonislic Chmrch was erected as their pkce of wonship. Thus, 
srhile'dairk &naticism shook almost the whdle of oiviite^ 
Siato^ Poland remained free firom its ealatmities :-*-and had aK 
her Kings (at a later period) ezeieised a resdltrte, stinight* 
forward, and Bidca^e policy, ^he would have been spared the 
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affiictiiig destiny which afbernrards oyerwhehned bar,. and w^iuUl 
never have been brought to her present roelaacholf etate^ ,^ 

The extinction of the house of Jagello^ which to^k pl^Q at 
the death of Sigismund Augustus, in 1572, terminated the thi^ee 
Dynasties which succeeded each other in Poland; Yiz.:-^ihe 
* Dynasty of the Lechs, from 550 to 860 ; the Dynas^ of th^ 
Piasts^ from 860 to 1386; and the Dynasty of the JageUoM^ 
from 1386 to 1572. From this epoch, all the anbseqvei^t 
political calamities of the elective era may be dated, which over-* 
whelmed the bright hopes of Poland, and left her (as at present) 
to contend for her very political existence. I will presently 
investigate this part of my subject. 

That influence in the councils of the IS'overeign, and that 
control over them, which the powerful barons posseeped in 
feudal countries ; and which in Western Europe led, in proeess 
of time, to the formation of hereditary Houses of ParUament, 
was exercised in Poland by the Equestrian Order. In Westezti 
Europe, the contest of the great vassals among tfafemaelves, as 
well as other circumstances, prevented the nobility from timiting 
the power of thor Kings^ any farther than by imposing upon 
them certain obligations to which they were bound to swear at 
their accession to the throne: and which in most cases turned to 
the profit of the royal authority. In Poland, however, thai 
authority experienced much more sevtf e losses dunag the same 
period. The Equestrian Order, by their influenee and united 
action, assumed to themselves the right of freely dkoting tbeir 
King, thus overturning the hereditary succession : a ^cum- 
stanoe which became fatal to the aathmty of the Sovereign, and 
in the end destroyed the independence of the nation. It is tnid, 
that^ notwithstanding the existence of this law, the first real 
election did not take place until after the extinction «f the mak 
line of the house of Jagello ; but from the moment when the 
principle was admitted into the law of the eountcy, the graidital 
encroachments of the Equestrian Order upon &e prerogatives 
of the Crown assumed an alanning character; and though 
checked by the wisdom and energy of the two \mi Jagellos, 
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^iglsinuBd the. First, and Sigismuad Augustus; and of Steven 
Batory, the second elected King; yet it encreased with rapidity 
at.tbo election of every succeeding monarch. 

The Equestrian Order, after the death of Steven Batory in 
1.596> became more violent, in proportion as the prosperity and 
influence^ which the country enjoyed both at home and abroad^ 
augmented its wealth, power, and pride. It now ^stematically 
tended to limit royal authority. With each new election, new 
and naiTowex conditions were imposed upon the candidates^ 
known in our history under the name of ^' Pacta conventa." 
E^h new king divested himself of some portion of his preroga- 
tive in favour of the nobility. This system pursued by a powerful, 
numerous^ and ambitious body, soon threw intorits hands the 
v^hole power of the State. Not only did the laws relating to the 
crown undergo an entire modification, but the prerogative of the 
likings connected with the judiciary and executive power, expe- 
I'ienped severe losses. Thus, the administration of justice, as well 
as the command of the troops, ceased to form a part of the royal 
p^rogative. The distribution of justice passed now from the 
prown into the hands of judiciary courts, composed of deputies 
pleQted by the nobility every two years 1 The command of the 
|irmy was entrusted to two Grand Generals, called ^^ Wielcy 
Hetmani^ Koronny % Liteu:sk%;" one for the army of Poland, an4 
the other for that of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. These 
;Were appointed in the first instance by the king, but irremovable 
after the appointment. Soon after, almost all the great dignities 
of t^e State became irremovable and independent of each other ! 
The power, of the crown being thus limited on all sides, and the 
great offices not being under its control, the Government of 
Poland lost all strength and union. For this absence of all sound 
principle in the executive power, and the utter confusion intro- 
duced into it^ the remedy was difficult. On the one hand, the 
princes who aspired to the Polish throne, (which had hecome a 
prize of competition^) in order to obtain the object of their wishes, 
flattered the national vanity by almost voluntary consenting to 
limit the prerogatives of the crown ; while on the other hand, 
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tbe liberum veto existing in all its strength, took away all means 
of introducing any useful reform into the Ooyemment. 

The liberum vetOy to which I allude, requires a few explanatory 
words ; not merely because it proved so fatal to my country, 
and must be considered as one of the primitive reasons of her 
weakness and disorganization ; but also because it never existed 
in any other cpuntry. The liberum veto in Poland consisted' In 
the absolute necessity of unanimity among all the members of the 
Diet, with regard to any bill which was intended to be passed 
into a law. Any single member of the Diet, dissenting from the 
opinion of the house, had it in his power, by pronouncing the 
words, nie poztealam^ (which signifies veto,) to defeat the 
measure altoget&er. This power, however, did not exist in 
consequence of any law to that effect; but by the force of 
immemorial custom, which in this case was stronger than any 
law. It was only as late as 1717) that the liberum veto was 
passed into law : and it is strange that the ground, upon which 
the originators and supporters of this monstrous privilege based 
their arguments, was apparently justifiable. ^ As every law^ 
said they, *' is to bind every one, it must therefore be passed with 
the consent of all ; for he who does not approve of it, sustains a 
violence by having it enforced upon him." Thus, out of respect 
for the will of oney the will of the many was disregarded ; and 
while all had no right to compel the one, the one had right to 
command all; — a principle as sophistical as it is absurdrand 
revolting. 

Indeed, while the jealousy of the nobility induced them to 
pass laws, which took from the Sovereign all real power, and 
introduced confusion, weakness, and anarchy into the executive ; 
their wish to preserve their own privileges and liberties, and 
their fear lest the court should exercise any influence by corrup- 
tion, inspired them with the opinion that the liberum veto was 
the only remedy against it, and the strongest shield against des- 
potism. Such was the melancholy state of Poland at the close 
of the 17th century. At that period, when the war between 
Peter the First of Russia and Charles the Twelfth of Sweden was 
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anbdtit to given new aspect to the East of Europe ; — when two 
iiew states, Russia and Prussia, With the strongest despotic and 
niffiiai^ governments, were in mpid progress; — Poland, left 
without a cahinet or an array ; impoverished by long wars ; aban- 
doned to her weak and confused government ; found herself at 
the mercy d events and circumstances, without being able to 
itiflnenbe them in the least degree; notwithstsuiding her im- 
portant geographical position, and her numerous and brave 
population. 

The war, to which I have just alluded, was fatal to Poland ; 
atid this fatality arose, not so much from her intcjnal dissension?, 
as from the ekctwe system, to which I have already called your 
attention. This, by implicating her in the disturbances of one 
foreign government after another, made her the general ^ scape 
goat," upon which all the sins of Europe were su£Fered to 
rest. 

It will be remembered, that in the year 1699 analliance had been 
formed between Russia, Denmark, and the King of Poland, with 
the view of despoiling Charles the Twelfth of certain provinces 
belonging to Sweden. This alliance had liltle or nothing to do 
with the interests of Poland ; — but unfortunately, her King was a 
Ibveigner. He thought more of his Saxon domains than of his 
Polish kingdom; and hence, although the Diet of Poland 
Infused to take part in an unjust war, yet the King, Augustus the 
Secoitd, as Mecior of Saxony^ at the head of the Saxon troops, 
embarked in that enterprise. Soon after the opening of the 
campaign, the young warrior, Charles the Twelfth, in pursuit of 
the SaxOns, invaded Poland; and though her Diet and people were 
most unwilling to take part in the contest, yet, through the con- 
currence of circumstances, her plains became the principal stage 
of military operations, and her kingdom the seat of war ; — a 
war in which she had no interest ; but from which she suffered 
the deepest miseries. Thus, unable from the weakness of her 
government to check the war, she found herself involved in a 
most disastrous struggle ; and after having suffered all the 
calamities of foreign invasion, was obliged to witness, in tlie 
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defeat of Charles at Pultawa in 1710, the riHUig star of Kuseiii, 
her most dangerous neighbour, her most powerful eneii^y^ and 
finally, (or at least for a time,) her most determined destroyBT.. 

At the conclusion of the war, the Eussian troops which. oceift>' 
pied many important military points, as the allies of the King, 
Augustus the Second, did not leave the country ; and it was under 
the pretext of friendship and alliance, as well as under the pvo- 
tection of these troops that Eussian influence {mginaied in 
Poland. Thus Russia, although defeated during centuriea in the 
open field by Poland, succeeded in occupying most of the* 
important points in the country, not only without oppoMtian^ but 
even by the inviiaiion of her King. It is true, that^ after the 
conclusion of the Swedish war, the Polish Diet repeaste^ 
demanded the evacuation of the country by the Russian troops j 
but a compliance with this demand being delayed under v^ous 
pretences, Russian influence continued daily to increase ; profegh 
sing friendship and disinterestedness, Russia already began at 
that period to commit acts of violence ; and thus in addition to 
the calamities of int^nal disorders and the vices of the constit^ 
tion, and to the additional calamity of a weak and incapaUa 
Government, Poland suffered the misfortunes of foreign occupar 
tion and brutality. This melancholy state of the country coidd 
not long escape the attention of superior men ; still less of tlie 
great bulk of the Polish people. Long before the period to 
which I have just alluded, the defects of the constitution had 
been deeply felt in Poland, and especially that the weakiies&<of 
the executive demanded a speedy and thorough reform. So 
early as the reign of Steven Batory, the second elective Kipg, in 
1575, the abolition of the elective monarchy, and the estt^lishr 
ment of an hereditary one, as well as other wise laws^ . w^re 
contemplated by this great monarch. 

It was during his reign that Poland stood at the gumipit qf 
her greatness. Her dimensions extended from ihe Baltic sea, to 
the Dniepr ; from the Dzwina, to the Carpathian Mountains a^oA 
Silisia. The Dukes of Prussia and Courland, Hospodara of 
Moldavia and Wallaqhia, were her vassals ; and she carried qn 
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k«p oommerce with all the Eastern counties, by the Poatasr 
BttxintM^ and throttgh Danxig and Kikiisberg with the west af 
Sarq>e. The energetic administration of that warlike Prinoe 
ISleveii Batory, gltve a happy direction to the national spirit, 
and suppressed the malevolenee, which laboured to destroy Uie 
tranquilUty of the interior. He humbled the RussiaiiSyaBd took 
erery necessary measure to cheok the Tartars, who by their 
fiefueat incurnons occasioned great injury. But his ntUiiar^ 
avoeatioDS did not prevent him from taking the deepest ioteRsi 
*iA ptometii^ the means of general education. He founded the 
UliiTer^ty of Wilna (the capital of Lithuania) ; he was present 
at the yearly examination of the schools, and he encouraged ik» 
jTontiis, in a familiar way, to apply earnestly to their studies. 
Had all the elected Kings been as brave and virtuous, as humane 
and just, as Steven Batory, it would have been a constant reign 
of improvement and prosperity; of peace abroad and peace at 
home. For he who ke^s his enemies in awe, and holds the firm 
hand of justice over a lawless faction, stands like a sentinel oyer 
the happiness of his country ! His life was unfortunately too 
short for the benefit of Poland; and his death plunged the 
country afresh into all the distractions of an election ! 

The 80 years reign of the three successive Kings of Swed»h 
extraction, namely, Sigismund the Third, and his two sons, 
Wladislaw the Fourth and John Gasimir, proved fatal to 
Poland : > not so much because they were weak princes, as 
because they were bad i^mintstrators. The reign of Sigismund 
the Third, from 158? to 1632, was prolific in events, whieh^ 
though they exhibited the energetic character of tlie people^ 
showed, on the other hand, the indolence of their prince ; who^ 
al^ough he was covetous enough to grasp at arbitrary po^M«r, 
possessed little or no talent for thre purpose ! Indolent^ cardess, 
and led by those around him, ho wisAed for power, but had not 
strength to grasp it ! So far from gaining the affections of those 
around him, he was disliked by all ; he destroyed one by one 
all those fine institutioits established by his predecessor ; and the 
religious intolerance practised by the Jesuits (who had g^iinod a 
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peniioiouB asoeiidaiiey over the mind of 8igi8niuttd» and^h^ 
tiie knigdom to its ceaitre^ Obstinai^ and mean jefilo\i9)P W0V0 
Hm two leading featores of his character. Stodying oi^ laSb 
omn aggiandixemdnt, he was constantly forming. new pvojfetfc 
without erisr deriving the least b^iefit ^m the many CaYoivaAMff 
areamstanoes which presented themselves to him. - But there is 
* 9oe thing wwthy of remark, viz , that Polish valour never wfs 
at a greater height than daring thisp^od. It is strange^ hul^ 
however strange, it is yet true, that the valour of a nation is 
best shown in the period of its depresMton^ Whether despw 
irtest the people into oourage, or whether the hope of better 
times stimulates them to exertion, so t^ if-—that daring the 
darkest period of oppression valour shines the most conq[>ieoous. 
The impolitic conduct of Sigismund the Third fruatotod the 
richest fruit of the brilHant victories gained by the Poles over 
the Russians, Swedes, Tartars, Turks, and Austrians. In short, 
it was a period of the glory and misfortunes of Poland ! She 
was not wanting in great men of eminent military talents : hex 
warlike genius was nobly represented by such generals as 
Cbodkiewica, Zolkiewski, John Zamoyski, and Koniecpc^skij 
whoee feats of arms spread the celebrity of the Polish valour 
beyond the boundaries of Europe ; but all their zeal and 
exertions, though they were successful in repelling her numerous 
enemies, could never rouse to action the dull supinencss of her 
King. A wretched idea, that the welfare and the existence of 
a brave and noble nation should depend upon the mental 
powers of ime man only ! Thus, tlie splendid victory gained 
by Ghodkiewicz, in 1605, who with less than 4,000 men 
inflioteda terrible defeat on 17,000 Swedes, with Chailes the 
f^ptb at their head, at KirBohn (near Riga^), instead of being 
followed up by gratifying the King's ambition, and being mada 
advantageous to the peace of Poland, was merely finished by au 
amiiitioe with the Swedes for fourteen months. Wherever the 
Q9W8 of this victory spread, it was reoeived with astonishment 
aftd admiration ! So much so, that we find Jam^a the First, 
King of Enghmd, the Emperor Rodolph, the Soltan of Turkey, 
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the Shah Abbas of Persia, and the Pope Paul the Kftb, sending 
ikm congratulations to the King of Poland upon this glorious 
eeoaaion. 

< In 1610 the Swedes entered into a league with YassiU Szuiski, 
Czar of Russia, and again commenced hostilities. Zolkiewski, 
the Mac^al of the Crown, with no more than 8,000 Poles,' 
marched agaix^t them, and utterly routed Szuiski at the head of 
30^000 Mosoorvites and 8,000 Swedes ! This splendid success 
etuibled Zolkiewski to march on Moscow, which he closely 
i&vtoted. ' The Moscovites, seized with a panic, opened the gates 
tb iihe IMbb ; delirered up to Zolkiewski (the conqueror of 
Moscow) thm Cssar, Szuiski, with his two brothers ; and pro* 
claimed Wladislaw (son of Sigismund) as thcjr Czar. But one 
condition displeased the father ; before Wladislaw could assiwie 
the soYereignty he was obliged to profess the Cfreek religion*! 
Sigismund, who was attached, even to bigotry, to the Roman 
Cathdlio faith, chose to sacrifice this brilliant* diadem rather than 
see iiis son a schismatic ! Here, then, Sigismund (whom a 
Stench writer justly describes as ^ very 'silly and very obstinate") 
uegleiBted the favourable opportunity which was offered, of uniting, 
the two rival' nations, by placing a Polish Prince on the Impe- 
rial, throne ! Had he done so, Poland would have given a new 
aspect to< the North* Zolkiewski, provoked at the foUj of the 
King, quitted Moscow in disgust, and returned to Warsaw^ 
His triumphant entry into the city with his Imperial captives 
(the Czar Szuiski and his brothers) was but a poor compensation 
for the valour which had been wasted for no purpose* Thus it 
was that Michael Romanow Feodorowicz (from whom descends 
the present Emperor of Russia) was called to fill the vacant 
throne, which ought to have been possessed by a PoUth Prince/ 
In like manner Sigismund had previously lost the crown of the 
Goths, which he was obliged to resign, having alienated- the 
affections of the Swedish people by his misconduct, after two 
campaigns, which terminated in favour of his uncle Charks, 
prince of Suaermania. By this act of folly he not only lost one 
kingdom, but weakened another, which was unfortunate enough 
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to continue under his. power. But the loss of foreign crowns 
would hare heen of little importance to Poland, had he directed 
all his attention to her internal ameliorations, and' exerted his 
power, in order to increase the intellect of the people hy the 
diffusion of knowledge. This was not done ! On the contrary, 
the administration continued to excite the spirit of discontent ; 
and the schools (surrendered to the superintendence of Jesuits) 
became the very fountains of superstition and of a vitiated taste • 
The national literature* begun to lose its energy, in consequence 
of & predominance being given to the Latin over the mother 
tongue. The Poles had daily new reasons of complaint against 
their King ; their indignation burst at length into strong oppo* 
sition, and was followed by an instance scarcely paralleled iu 
history — the King standing as a delinquent before the people, 
his accusers, and his judges ! This circumstance alone bears a 
high testimony to the political character and political existence 
of Poland \ Her King was then arraigned before the tribunal 
of the people, and admonished in the Senate in such words as 
these : — " Caveas ne te Caium CcBsaremy et nos Marcum^BrtUum 
posteritas appelldrit^" that _is to say : ^ Beware, lest posterity, 
calling thee Caius Ciesar, call us Marcus Brutus" ! 

A nation which could address its King in such bold language 
as this, while endeavouring to check his attempts x^t arbitrary 
power, must have been far advanced in its political career ; and 
had its kings been generous enough (instesid of studying self- 
interest) to act in harmony with the spirit of the people, they 
woufcl have done immense good, not only to Poland, but to 



* Ttie Polish lileralure, althoagh rich in talented prodaotions, is very 
little known in the western part of Europe, and especiaUy In England. The 
cironmstance of the Polish language not being far spread beyond the limits of 
its country, forms the chief obstacle to our literature being known in foreign 
cdontries. To obviate this difficulty, many of the most distinguished Polish 
anthora hare preferred writing in the Latin language. Among them we may 
name the celebrated Copernicus, Sarbiewski (called the Horace of Poland), 
Hossins (President of the Council of Trent), Tomickiy Kromer, Orzechowski, 
and Starowpkki, whose works are to be found in all large libraries* But these 
writers are read and appreciated only in the learned world, and cannot be 
popnlai!^ eren on their natlTe soil. 
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themselves and to the human race ! Such ia a picture of the 
reign of Sigismund the Third ; and unlucky chance decreed 
that this king, so wanting in wisdom and destitute of energy, 
should reign 44 years ! "^ 

But Poland was destined to endure longer sufferings. The reiga 
of the two successive kings, that of Wladislaw the Fourth and 
John Casimir (the sons of the late king,) were only a continua- 
tion of her misfortunes. During the unfortunate reign of the 
latter, from 1648 to 1669, the vices of the constitution became 
more apparent. The coilntry, surrounded by numerous and 

powerful enemies, whose strength was daily increasing, became 

• 

at length sensible that some reform was essentially necessary. 
Towards the epd of the reign of John Cassimir, (who was worn 
out by care and misery, and who at length resigned his crown,) 
a powerful party was formed, vnth John Sobieski for their 
leaden Sobieski was at that time *^ WielH Hetman Kcronnyr 
or Great General of the Crown: he entered- warmly into the 
Tiews of the reform party, whose object was to introduce into 
Poland ^n hereditary monarchy, and to limit the privileges of 
the Equestrian Order, which were daily undermining the liberties 
of the country. Their intention was to establish a government, 
strong and effective, by instituting a suf&cient balance between 
the legislative and executive powers. With this view, Sobieski 
aixd his party, well aware of the difficulties which the neighbouring 
powers would not fail to throw in thdr way, sought the support 
of Louis the Fourteenth, King of France, offering to receive as 
their king either of his two celebrated Generals, Turenlle or 
Conde. But the enemies of Poland were too jealous of her 
prosperity and peace, to permit a reform of tbe existing abuses 
to which she was a prey. Austria especially offered her protec- 
tion to the Equestrian Order, with the view to defend, as she 
declared, " their sacred privileges :" she lost no time in exciting, 
by every possible means the fanatic and the prejudiced to resist 
this reform ! 

It was thus that Poland became divided into two opposite and 
conflicting parties, whose struggles might at length have bfeen 
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beneficial, had it not been that Sobieski and hie followere, losing 
courage, and fancying that all hope of bettering their condition 
was lost, &ncjing, too, that France was entirely indifferent to 
their interests, consented to an arrangement, the principal terms 
of which were, that all th^ cardinal lates of the country should 
be maintained tit statu quo. Thus this attempt to reform the 
Government totally failed ! 

The reign of Michel Wisniowieoki was far from adding to the 
prosperity of Poland, although the military renown of the nation 
was advanced by the splendid victory gained over the Turks on 
the evening of his death (1673), on the plains of Chocim. This 
triumph obtained over 150,000 Tiirks^ by a Polish ai^xny, scarcely 
half their number, ^' was'^ (says Salvandy) ^'a triumph too great 
to be gained in this sad reign." The nation, impressed by grati- 
tude to. the conqueror, procUimed John Sobieski King, in the 
room of Michel : but the feeling of the necessity of reform was 
still strong. It increased year after year, until the great victory 
obtained by Sobieski over the Turks^ under the walls of Vienna, 
in 1683, turned the current of popular feeling. 

This defeat of 300,000 Turks by 70,000 Poles, filled all Europe 
with admiration : but while it added to the military glory of. 
Poland, it in fact retarded her political career. The people, 
intoxicated with this military triumph, forgot their domestic 
grievances ; and the other Powere of £urope, dazzled by her 
glory, lost sight of that internal weakness, which was slowly but 
surely undermining her strength. Nay, the very state that she 
had saved from destruction, Austria, for whom she had shed her 
best blood under the waUs of Vienna ; Austria (whom she had 
saved from Asiatic violence) was ime of those powers who after* 
wards (in 1772) entered into a league with the enemies of 
Ppland, and obtained a principal share in her spoil i So much 
for human virtue ! So much for the gratitude of nations 1 

This victory injured Poland; it deceived Europe, and especially 
France, her ally, respecting the real strength of the country. 
The internal discord of the nation w|m forgotten, and nothing 
thought of, but the national strength which could gain such a 
victory. Because the soldiers were hrave^ they concluded the 
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(Government was fitrong ; and even the Poles themselves foigoi 
their real weakness in the glory of military trinmph ! AGovem- 
meni which could produce sach a result could need no reform ; 
and hence national vanity, aided by national triumph, led to 
apathy and to utter prostration. So true it is, that miliioiy 
glory forms no criterion by which to judge of the real state of a 
people. 

^ In this state of apathy Poland was found at the beginning of 
the war between Charles the Twelfth of Sweden and Augustus 
the Second (Elector of Saxony), King of Poland. The Polish 
Diet (as I have stated before) was decidedly opposed to this war, 
but the King was obstinate, and with his own Saxon troops 
entered into the contest. He was defeated by Charles, and the 
Saxon troops were pursued into Poland. Thus Poland became 
the seat of war, and her monarch was at-length forced to abdicate 
the throne, which was filled by Stanislaus Leszczynski, who was 
supported by the victorious King of Sweden. 

But it was not enough that Augustus the Second should em- 
bark the nation in a war, in which, in fact, she had no concern; 
he had recourse to means as degrading as the object was unlaw- 
ful. To swell the ranks of his partizans among the Poles, he 
offered foreigntitles, and the order of the White Eagle was insti- 
tuted as a reward to those who should share his evil fortune. 
Unfortunately for Poland the Nobles were not now, in 1705, 
what they were in 1633, when Wladislaw the fourth wished 
to establish a military order with the approbation of the Pope 
Urban the Eighth. Then the Poles refused to second his 
designs ; but now, many of the degenerate Poles grasped at tiie 
bribe^ and fell into the snare laid for them. The Nobles of 
Poland were formerly equal in rank ; and this decoration, by 
destroying the equality of the Nobles, overturned the ancient 
Constitution of Poland. The Nobles- were formerly too proud 
to accept a foreign title, and too virtuous to be bribed by foreign 

gold ! 

But the case differed npw ; the splendour oi foreign titles waJ^ 
udded to their naiiioe honours ! They became " counts," '' barons," 
&C.5 and gloried in honour? which they ought (under such cir- 
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eumataiiGed) to have despised. Tkeredideast'SOBieimlieB, 
(deacendaiits firom the anoient Sovereigna of sbmiU pnnoij^tliAifiSf ) 
and, since the principalities had been incorporated mtb/ IMiah 
provinces, allihat remained to the heirs of thueir aKV«^gQS«was 
the title of Prince JCiaze without any othec! prerogative whtt* 
ever. In later tiroes, fordlgnexs eetabli^ng themselves, jp 
Poland, brought with them the titles they enjoyed in th^it own 
countries. It was so with Zouis de Oona^gue^ who ajeriv»d m 
the suite of the Queen Bona de Sfor6e, wife of Sigiaanuid lagelle. 
He solicited and obtained from the Diet and Kinga oottfizsn^ 
ti<m of his title of Marquis, , Nay, they even *6staUU4hed vik his 
favour the only Marquisate which had ever existed in the coun- 
try^ the Marquisate of Pinezow, But he wa3 obliged to cbavge 
his name from de Gonzague to that of Mysikowski. Qathe 
extinction of the male heirs of this family, they granted thesame 
^les to Wielopolski, who married the daughter of. the late 
Marquis. But under August^^, although they dared, net' 
openly introduce the use of titles, yet no opposition was seised 
among those who followed him against that novelty, so 
uncongenial to the spirit of the country, or i^inat the 
establishment of tho decoration of the White EaglQ. XUs 
was the first attempt made by a Polish King to destroy? the 
harmony of equality among the Nobles ; and to this attempit we 
may partly ascribe the degeneracy and want of patriotism* whieh 
appeared in many of tBe Nobles at a later period. BieQoiTing 
decorations, honours, and pensions from foreign Princes,, they 
were no longer ^' Sons of Poland." They no longer idmtiiied 
themselves %riih her, but like the wandering chiefs of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, found a country wherever their ai^bi- 
tion was gratified, and a King in any Sovereign that would 
reward them. 

In consequence of the &11 of Charles the Twelfth^ Augustus 
the Second, supported by the Russian and Saxon troops, ^^ 
entered Poland, and marched upon Warsaw to dispute the ejTQwn 
with Stanislaus Lesna^nski ; but tl)() latter, ^srishing. i]^ i(as a 
good and virtuous Pole) to protract the ^^alauiities^ of ta. .^^il 
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^liMb^'^t^d bis oountty, and went to join his alljr and fnend, 
<%afle8 fhe'fwelflifa, in Tnrkey, and thence retiring into France, 
he'tbnnd a hospitable asylnm at the court of his 8on*-in-]aw 
LiMlts the Fifteenth.. In the mean time, Augustus the Second 
1^ loftgucd himself in the closest manner with Russia; and here 
cinhitoekiced that destructive influftce which has at length 
dests^ff ed the nationality of Poland. 

Peter the Fu'st strongly felt that his empire could nerer rise to 
any p^ditical importance in Europe, so long as Poland was an 
independent state. He was not, howeyer, in the situation to 
aiiinibilate its existence hy force of arms, and therefore thought 
it his easiest plan to conceal his policy under the garb of insinuating 
friendship. Thus, to foment the spirit of discontent, in order to 
weaken the internal energies of the country, and to render it an 
easy prey — ^such was in Cact the system he adopted, and recom- 
mended to his successors; and they have hitherto carefuUji^ 
(Aeenred it. • 

lie began by persuading Augustus that it would be difficult 
fbr him to maintain his crown with a standing army of 100,000 
Poles, in whose fidelity he could place no confidence, even though 
ihtpported by Russia ! The we^k and imbecile Monarch, more 
deVoted to his mittresgei than his countryy permitted his crafty 
adversary to strike a fatal blow at the welfare of his subjects, and 
eonsented, in 1717» to a reduction of the troops, amounting to 
18,000 men, under a plausible pretext of economy. From this 
period we n^ay date the commencement of the oligarehical form 
of government, which at once received the protection of Russia, 
contrary to her previous policy, and which induced her to create 
disturbances and dissensions, by . henceforth asbibting the Polish 
nobility against their Sovereign. She has ever smce steadily kept 
in view the demorsliasation of this unhappy country, by perse-^ 
cttting mHne and protecting «to0. The reduction of the standing 
army in Poland encouraged the rapacity of her neighbours^ 
whose poww was the sword, and whose motive was self-aggnm- 
disemeiit ; in fact, the ^ly ol^eot of their pdiey. Sevenal 
foreigners have attempted to write the history of Poland ; but 
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their ideas are erroiieotts. The overthrow of Poland ie^aai^/' 
attributahle to Russian influenoe, ooHnnencing ia the reign, of 
Peter the Great,- and gradually taking advantage of ^oreonH 
stances to depress land ruin the country, This infliieniee v^as 
sensibly felt at the election of Augustus the Third, Elector q£ 
Saxony, the son of the latePKing ; and who was supported by 
the presence of a body of Russian troops, on the very field where 
the election took place. 

It may not be unnecessary here to menticm, that the eleoticms 
8lwa3rs took place in the openfidd^ and that the assembled mul^ 
titude did not disperse till the King was dected. The plain of 
Wola (situated in the vicinity of Warsaw) was made the areas 
of this terrific struggle. From the time of the first elected 
Monarch, Henry de Yalois, son of the execrable Catherine de 
Medici, bribery or violence has been the key to the throne of 
IPoland ; and she thus necessarily became a vassal of the country 
which furnished the new Sovereign. We may, however, except 
the cases of John Sobieski and Stanislaus Leszczynski, who 
(be;ng native princes) governed the people in the spirit of their 
glorious ancestors. 

It was in vain that the unanimous voice of the nation declared 

itself in favour of the ex-king Stanislaus Leszczynski: the 

Russian and Saxon troops, aided by the intrigues of Austria^ 

supported Augustus the Thirds whom the Polisb nation, after a 

.hmg resistance, finally agreed to acknowledge as their King. 

It will be seen that these elected foreign princes were plung- 
ing Poland more and more deeply into an abyss of calamities. 
During the thirty years re^gn of this king, Poland was reduced 
to the most pitiful conditio^. All public business was at an 
end, the ehief officers of Government were almost uncontrolled, 
and no ministers were even sent to fordgn courts. Under such 
wretched-and inlcompetent guidance, even the military oharacter 
' 0f the Poles began to decay. The potpoliie^ or militia^ upon 
whom the defence of the country mainly depended, neglected 
afi military exercises^ and became a mere rabble ; courageous it 
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is^rue, but r-witboui arms, mihout disoipHne, and equally inoa- 
poble of commanding or obeying ; in (act, promoting notbii^ 
but riota, dmnkennees, and disorder. 

According to the ancient custom, all new laws were enacted 
at the Diets of* coKVoeaHan which assembled soon after the 
decease of the monarch. On the i^ath of Augustus the Third, 
the Diet assembled in 17^3, when the Princes Czartoryski, 
descendants of the royal house of Jagello, succeeded in passing a 
number of new laws, which made an important change in the 
•GoTemmeiit. The departments of ^nmnce^ of n>ar^ of police, 
and of jutiioey received a new organization. At the same time, 
laws improving the condition of the peasants, and limiting the 
power of landlords, "were passed. The reform being thus carried 
by the legislative assembly, it was necessary to secure its sta- 
bility. For this reason it was most important to secure, at the- 
ensuing election, a king who would fully appreciate the merit o& 
the recent changes. The reign of the Sascon Dynasty, for more 
than half a century, had brought upon Poland so many calamities, 
both political and moral, and introduced so much of foreign 
influence, as I have ahready stated, that no Pole could wish any 
more for a king of foreign origin. From these motives, as well 
as £com personal qualities, influence and elevated rank, Prince 
Augustus Czartoryski was designated by the universal consent 
of the Poles to fill the vacant throne. But motives of state 
prevailed with that illustrious patriot. When he found that 
Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski (the Polish Ambassador at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, a young man neither recommended by 
services nor by virtues,) was promoted to the throne by tl^e 
Cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin, he, in order to avoid the 
calamities of a civil war, at once gave his support to that indi* 
vidual, wishing only for the maintenance of the new laws. The 
ohas^e of the principle of Government and the improving state 
of Poland did not however escape the vigilant eye of a neigh* 
hour more keen than even the Russian Ministers, and more 
surtful and powerful by his genius than any monarch of his age. 
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Fiederick the Second, King of Pnisria> now generally oailed '^. Tlie 
Great^"* fully appreciated the changes introduced into Poland. 
Detennined to raise his own mon^Urchy at the expense of his 
ne%hhours; enriched and emboldened by the conquest of 
£^esia, he saw, in the weakness and anarchy of the Polish ' 
Oovemment, the eaay, if not the only means, of acquiring new 
and most important acquisitions. He resolred, therefore, to 
oppose every improvement or change in the constitution of the 
country. While acquiescing in the demand of the calnnet of 
8t* Petersburg, not to oppose the election of Poniatowski, be 
desired and obtained from that court the most solemn assurance 
that the ancient laws of Poland should not be allowed to undergo 
the slightest alteration; but when the Diet of Convocatioo, 
headed by the Czartoryski, passed those measures which were 
calculated to restore to Poland peace, order, and power ; and 
when the accession of Poniatowski to the throne, ip 17^4, 
seemed to secure to the Czartor}'ski the means of strengthemt^ 
thede laws, and the possibility of carrying into, execution tlieir 
further political yiews, Frederick the Seccmd hastened to re^- 
sent to the Empress Catherine the importance and the bearings 
of the new laws adopted by the Diet, and the consequent danger 
to Busdan influence in Poland if they were allowed to veamou 
With all the anger which offended pride and awakened jealouqr 
can create, the Empress Catherine joined Frederick the Second in 
the view, not only of destroying what had been lately accem- 
plished in Poland, but, at the same time, of hastening the oom* 
plete' ruin of that unfortunate country by the final seizure and 
partition of the whole territory. I shall not, however, enter 
into any detail upon this Aibject at present, as it is my intention 
to devote a future lecture to the special consideration of that 
melancholy part of the history ci Poland. All I shall now have 
to do is, to say that the Russian and Prussian Ambassadors ' 



* Biginirand JagelIo,^iig of Polaiid, gave a part of Pmaaia in vaaealagci^ at a 
Poeby to Albert, Elector of Brsndeborg, in 1525 ; and Angostns the Second, 
King of J*oland, recognized as King of Prussia, in 1701, Frederiok the Fhrst, 
the father of Frederick ^ the Great." 
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insisted with the utmost violence upon the repeal of the new 
laws. " They only granted to the Diet," says Ruliere, " a delay of 
twenty-four hours! The Prussian Minister announced in the 
name of the King, his master, that 12,000 Prussians had orders 
to enter Poland if this affair was delayed." 

'Not contented with the repeal of the new laws, (obtained by 
the grossest violence, ) they had recourse to other means, such 
as exciting political animosities and religious dissensions (tiU thea 
almost unknown in Poland), in order to rouse the Poles tp insur- 
rection against the established authorities, and thus to have a 
colourable pretext for the invasion and occupation of the country. 
They also offered their protection to those who were attached to 
the ancient form of government^ from a fear that the new laws 
would lay the foundation of despotism. Finally, the partiziuis 
of the liherum 0e/o,-<-of elective monarchy^ and of all republican 
abuses, received the patronage of the most despotic powers in 4 
Europe! ! The liherum veto was again established in all its 
absurd extent ; and Poland was thus continued in its primitive 
impotence, incapi^ble of aggregate exertion, and consequently 
at the mercy of her rapacious neighbours. The Diet was then 
convened to ratify this new constitution ! It was the smallest 
assembly ever known on such an occasion : but even this small 
body was not unanimous in submission to Russian despotism ; 
for although the Russians had themselves enacted the law (tf 
nnanimiiy, they obliged the meeting to continue their sessixHi, 
and give their sanction to the new laws. 



SECOND LECTURE. 



Oh I saored Truth ! thy triumfJh ceased awhile. 
And Hope, thy rister, ceaeed with tbee to unile» 
Whenleaffued Oppretiaton pnnr'd to Northern wan 
Her wbiaker'd pandoorsand ber fierce biuaare; 
Waved her dread standard to the brer ae of mom, 
Peal'd ber loud druos and twang'd her trumpet horn ; 
Tumidtuotts horror brooded o'er ber Tan, 
PreiBgiog wrath to Polaad and to man I 

Campmia. 



Out, eettefois encore, Taigle blano 6tendit 

Bon alle, et vint s'asseolr sur le Kremlin maodit« 

Ce Kremlin od Jadls tmis Csars de Moseorie 

Auz pieds de Zoikiewfikl meudi^rent la Tie. 

* "^ Vuaacgwm. 



In my former lecture I directed your attention to the riaa 
and progress of Poland. My object was to give you some idea 
of the character of the people; and for this purpose I dwelt 
less upon the good or bad qualities of her monarchs, thai^ upon 
those prominent events which serve as landmarks in the pro- 
gressive course of nations. I am aware that it required a more 
skilful hand' than mine, to treat this subject as it deserved ; but 
I trust that your kindness will allow for my deficiencies, and 
permit me (feebly, it is true, but feelingly) to trace the past 
glories of my unfortunate country — to mourn over her mis- 
fortunes — ^and to denounce her oppressors ! 

My last lecture set before you Poland 'in her primitive state. 
I showed her gradual progress from rudeness to civilization, and, 
at length, to political importance. I traced the effects of the 
Elective system, down to the time of Poniatowski (her last 
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eleetdd King V-^ time pregnant withmisfortane; and I now 
olidm your kind attention, while I proceed with the narrative. 
My intention is to relate &cts as they occurred — simply and 
impartially, without entering into any political cOscussion. My 
present lecture embraces a period* of progressive misery ; and it 
is impossible not to heaye a sigh over these most melancholy 
pages of the Polish history. The short and brilliant career of 
Napoleon threw a faint beam of hope over her misfortunes; bnt 
it was only to leave her in deeper gloom. 

The Empress Catherine (after having placed Stanislana 
Augustus, a creature of her own^ upon the throne of Poland) 
had reason to conclude that her dominion was now fully esta- 
blished. The King was but a Viceroy of Russia, the real 
authority being possessed by Bepniny her Ambcusctdor (the 
Sardanapalus of Warsaw), whose arrogance became daily more 
insupportable ; and, like every usurper' of power, he commanded 
with audacity. This roused the indignation of the Polish 
patriots^ who raised their voices against this oppression ; and 
Zaluski, Soltyk, and Krsisinski (all men of great abilities and 
character), appeared the most active in their opposition to the 
growing influence of Russia. The latter, though he entered into 
the spirit which actuated Soltyk, in opposing Russian tyranny, 
was yet led, by habit and character, to adopt more wary expe- 
dients. His desire was to feign submission to Russia, and, on 
the withdrawal of her troops, to publish a protest again&t her 
aggressions. This step was deemed by his colleagues altogether 
incompatible with the Polish character. ^ Our duty," said they, 
''is to defend, with our latest breath, the national independence 
and honour ; and^ if we fall, posterity shall not say that we 
forgot we were Poles." Russian despotism, however, is not accus- 
tomed to bear such opposition with impunity. Thus, while the 
patriots were collecting their energies, Catherine, alarmed at 
their increasing strength, sent orders to seize the principal 
agitators, and transport them to Siberia ! She offered them their 
liberty, if they would promise to desist from their opposition ; 
but her offer was rejected by every one ^th disdain. Her 
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ordets were accordingly obeyed ; and the y^erable Zalosld 
(Bishop of Kiow), Soltyk. (Bishop of Cracow), and Palatine 
Bzewuski,- were transported to Siberia ! This scandalous 
violation of all natioii^ and individual right caused the 
greatest sensation among the Poles ; and the intelligence 
that Bzewuski, Zaluski, and Soltyk were forcibly carried 
away to Siberia occasioned a general consternation. Every 
good Pole felt 'utter contempt for a King unable to pro- 
tect his own senators and people against the violence of a 
foreign power. Tyranny, however, so outrageous as this, almost 
always produces a reaction; and at length, Pulawski, accom- 
panied by three sons and two nephews, and with a small num-* 
ber of other influential nobles, united in a confederation, called 
^* The Confederation of Bar," from the name of a little town in 
the palatinate of Podolia, where they assembled. Their avowed 
y object was to vindicate the rights of Poland, and to put an end 

to all foreign interference with her internal affairs. The 29th of 
February, 1768, was the memorable day which marks the com- 
mencement of this famous confederation. The call to arms flew 
like lightning from place to place, and in a short time the atti- 
tude of Poland appeared decidedly warlike. The state of general 
politics, too, seemed to turn in their favour. France encouraged 
them in their proceedings ; and the consistent policy of the 
French minister, Choiseul, had armed the Turks in their cause, 
while he promised that France would not remain a passive spec- 
tator of the struggle. The Turks declared war, and the Krym- 
Qiraj appeared' with his Tartars.* The Empress Catherine, 
finding herself in a very critical situation, proposed to tho King 
Stanislaus Augustus, and the Senate, an offensive and defensive 



* Krym-Qiraj, or, 9.8 <be Tartars call him, Eierym-Giraj, had, it is trap, & 
real d«rire to save Poland from the dangeroiM posiiion in which she was placed. 
He was as bitter an adversacj of Russia as Mlthrida^eSi Kiog of Pontus, ever 
was of Rome ;- however, his sudden death put a stop to it. Aeoording to th^ 
raenoin of Baron Tott (a French Ambassador at that time at the Crimea) be 
was poisoned by Obreskow, a Russian envoy. In tliis way Russia was freed 
from her most dangerous and powerful enemy ; 'i^nd Poland Jost in him a sin- 
o€fe friend/— iHemotri 0/ Banm TdL 
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allUnce ; but the Senate and the King, sustained by the energy 
of that party which had been for years Libouring to establish a 
Qovernment on a firm basis, refused to Mtack the Confederation, 
though surrounded by Russian bayonets, and having before their, 
eyes the late example of those members who had offered resis- 
tance. But the good fortuile of the Confederates did not last 
long. The Duke de Choiseul having been superseded by the 
Duke P' Aiguillion in his office, they lost with him the support 
of France. The Turks being defeated, were obliged to sue for 
peace ; and the Cossacks taking advantage of these troubles, 
committed the most barbarous atrocities under the direction of 
the Empress Catherine, the Semiramis of the North. She sent 
priests of the Greek Church amongst them, who (abusing the 
name of religion) preached murder, pillage, and incendiarism ; 
thus arming these hordes of barbarians, and leading them to 
combat under the pretext of freedom and religion ! Their fero- 
cious leaders, Gonta and Zelezniok, spread every where, terror 
and devastation ! The Polish Ukraina was deluged with blood ; 
and the massacres which they committed present | series of 
appalling and unheard-of cruelties. In the town of Human 
alone, they'slaughtered 50,000 persons, who had taken refuge 
there from ijie knife of the assassin ; sparing neither age nor sex. 
Nature revolts at the long list of atrocities committed by this 
Fury, for the purpose of entailing miseries upon our devoted 

country ; she ought to be held responsible, as the fatal authoress 

* 

of all the bloodshed and tears which these events have cost hu- 
manity. At length, afber the effusion of torrents of blood, this 
serious and most deplorable insurrection was quelle^d by the . 
Polish army. 

The adverse fate of the confederates, and the indifference and 
irresolution of the King, who (had he firmly joined in their 
patriotic efforts,) might have changed the aspect of the country^ 
at last exasperated them so much that they were determined to 
carry him away from Warsaw by Jbree^ and bring him to their 
camp, in order to induce him if possible to act in concert with 
them, and to save Poland from her most imminent danger ; tbua^. 
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i»'l771, Strawinski, with a few others, made their way into' 
Warsaw, and succeeded in getting possession of the King's per- 
son ; but being closely pursued by the guards and the Russians, 
they were obliged to seek their own safety in flight. Favoured 
by the darkness of the night, they effected their escape^ and the^ 
next day his Majesty was found in the dwelling-house of a 
miller, at a short drstance from the citv. His state of weakness,, 
occasioned by the loss of blood from a wound he had received, ^ 
excited great interest, even among those who were indifferent to 
his fate. The three leagued Powers, availing themselves of the' 
opportunity thus offered, raised an outcry against the confedera- 
tion of Bar for its (alleged) attempt at the assassination of 
the King. They did not fail to congratulate Stanislaus on his' 
narrow escape from murder, and thus gave further currency to 
the report. 

Every thing now conspired to render the approaching year 
(1772) the last year of Polish independence! The Prussian 
army on the one side, and the Austrian on the other, were ap- 
proaching towards the frontiers of Poland, whilst the Russians 

« 

already occupied the country. The confederates still endea- 
voured to make a dying struggle, but all their efforts proved of 
no avail. Thus finished the four years' resistance so nobly 
offered by the Confederates of Bar, " who occupy,'* says 
Hochnacki, "a brilliant page in the history of Poland, and 
one which will ever be read with admiration." The Chiefs of 
the Confederacy fled into foreign countries, and Kazmierz 
Pulawski (the only one of bis family who survived the Con- 
federation) emigrated to America, and there lost his life, in the 
war between Great Britain and her Colonies. 

As the war of the Confederates was now finally broken up, 
the first dismemberment of Poland in 1772 took place. "The 
partition in that year," says the Edinburgh Review, " was a 
dismemberment of tbe territory or a numerous, brave, ancient, 
and renowned people, passionately devoted to their native land ; ' 
without colour of right or pretext of oftence, in a period of* 
profbnnd peace ; in defiance of the law of nation?, and of the ' 

/ 
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common interests of all states." It must not> however, be 
supposed that these monstrous usurpations were made without 
some show of justice. 

The three Powers thought it necessary to publish some 
defence of their conduct; and in separate publications they 
attempted to prove that they had legitimate claims on the 
country invaded, and that their present violent seizures were 
only just resumptions of their own territory. But no one can 
rise from a perusal of their defence without possessing an 
additional conviction of their injustice, and feeling the strongest 
resentment at their h3rpocrisy. 

Iniquity almost always pays virtue the compliment of 
attempting to assume her resemblance; and hence the three 
wholesale plunderers — Russia, Prussia, and Austria — determined 
to give some show of justice to their perfidious proceedings, by 
wringing from their victims a ratification of their claims. They, 
therefore, demanded from the Polish King a convocation of the 
Diet, to approve of their pretensions to the provinces already 
occupied by their troops; declaring, at the same time, that, 
should they experience the least opposition on the part of the 
King or the Diet, their combined forces would immediately 
march upon Warsaw, depose and imprison the King, and give 
up the city to piUage ! 

Frederick himself states, in his description of this transaction, 
that the Deputies were informed that, if they continued refrac- 
tory, the whole kingdom would be dismembered ; but on the 
contrary, if they were submissive, the foreign troops would 
eviacuate, by degrees, the territory they intended to leave to the 
Republic. The cruelties and violence of which these arrogant 
oppressbrs were guilty are scarcely to be believed. Now, if 
Stanislaus Augustus had known how to address himself to the 
nation — if he had possessed energy enough to appeal to the. 
courage of the Poles, he would have soon found sufficient force 
to repel these threats ; but he could not raise himself to the 
noble task of becoming the defender of his country. 
The Russian Ambassador surrounded the Diet with twa 
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battalions of infantry and four pieces of cannon, giving orders 
that no Pole should pass the gates without being fired on; and 
thus compelled, the Diet consented to legalize the treaty, 
although (in pursuance of the advice of the Senate) the King 
published a protest against this glaring injustice. The Courts 
of London, Paris, Sjtockholm, and Copenhagen, remonstrated 
loudly against this usurpation ; but remonstrances, without 
assistance, could be of no avail ; and Poland at last, after a 
violent struggle, submitted to the dismemberment. 

For the last sixty years the legislators of different nations 
have discussed fully the part which each of the Cabinets of St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, and- Vienna, took in the spoliation of Poland. 
The Jioscovite ^vriters have attempted a defence of Catherine ; 
the Berlin legislators have defended Frederick the Second ; and 
those of Austria have endeavoured to veil the turpitude of 
Maria Theresa : but the fact is, that each Cabinet was equally 
** guilty"— -I say guilty — of an act destroying the rights of the 
people and rights of nations, upon which repose every social 
institution, the good of every state, and the stability of every 
monarchy. 

The legislators of Berlin, in extolling the conduct of Frederick 
the Second, have accused Catherine, Maria-Theresa, and her 
Minister Kaunitz. But they were not aware that Frederick 
himselfy in his memoirs, contradicts their assertions by writing 
thus respecting the first partition : — 

** The election of Stanislaus Augustus, Poniatowski, and the 
success of Catherine in Turkey, have entirely changed the face 
of political affairs in Europe. A new career is open to us ; and 
I must be without skilly or be buried in the most blamable 
stupidity, if I did not profit by these advantages. I eagerly 
seized the occasion which presented itself, and, by dint of nego- 
ciations, succe^ded in indemnifying myself for past losses by 
incorporating Polish Prussia into my ancient provinces ! This 
acquisition was one of the most important that could possibly be 
made, as it joined Pomerania to Eastern Prussia, and by this 
means made us masters of the Vistula. We thus gained the 

i>2 
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double advantage of being able to defend our kingdom, and 
drawing considerable tolls from the Vistula, all the commerce of 
Poland being conducted on this river." In this manner, after 
having related all the artifices which accompanied the partition, 
Frederick the Second had the good nature to say frankly, " I 
never deceived any one in my life, and still kss will I deceive 
posterity?"* History has already stamped these acts with 
infamy ! They are recorded as the foulest political crimes ! I 
need, therefore, make no further comment. 

This melancholy event united all feelings and all parties 
among the Poles. The progress of ideas is more rapid under 
the lessons of adversity and misfortune than at any other time. 
It was no longer a few individuals, or a party, but the nation 
at large, which saw the soundness of the principles of the reform 
of 1763; yet before these principles could obtain a national 
triumph, by finding their way into the Constitution, many years 
of great efibrts and untiring zeal were requisite on the part of 
the patriotic leaders. The State had been so long a prey to 
disorder and abuse, that the difficulties in the way of a wise and 
efficient reform were all but insuperable. The jealousy, in- 
trigues, and violence of surrounding powers, who hoped to profit 
by the downfall of Poland, presented also a formidable barrier to 
improvement ; but, in spite of all, the memorable Diet of 'I7B8 
undertook the task, and made a bold and noble effi)rt to regene- 
rate the country. On the 3rd of May, 1791, a new Constitution 
was promulgated amidst universal gratulations, and the old and 
and absurd abuses, which had so long pressed like an incubus 
upon Poland, were swept away. 

By this new Constitution the pernicious liherum veto was 
abplishtd, the authority of the Crown increased, an hereditary 
monarchy was proclaimed, the seivitude of the peasants swept 
away, and order was introduced into all the branches of the 
Administration. The King, the Diet, and the clergy; the civil 
and military authorities, and the whole nation, gave a unanimous 

• La Pologiitt Hi3t. UtUraire et Pittoresque, Vol II. 
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.and cordial assent ; and, in order to prevent an accumulation of 
abuses in future, the Diet decreed that the Constitution should 
undergo a revision every twenty-five years, by an extraordinary 
Diet convoked for that purpose, and should be amended according 
to the wants of the time. 

- This Constitution was denounced by the despots (who 
hovered like vultures around the weakness of Poland) as being 
** dangerous to social order." It was, in truth, dangerous to 
their influence ; it was calculated to check their infamous 
designs; and hence it was assailed by them with all the 
rancour that jealousy could produce. But to show you how 
falsely they abused that great and salutary measure, I will 
quote an extract from it, leaving you afterwards to form your 
own judgment. 

Article the 4th. — Peasants and villagers. — '' This agricultural 
class of people^ the most numerous in the nation, and conse- 
quently forming the most considerable part of its force, we 
receive under the protection of national law and government ; 
enacting that whatever liberties, grants, and conventions may be 
entered into in future between the proprietors and villagers* 
either individually or collectively, such agreements, importing 
mutual and reciprocal obligations, shall bind not only the present 
contracting parties, but their successors by inheritance or acquis 
sitiori. Thus, having insured to the proprietors every advantage 
which they have a right to claim from their villagers, and willing 
to encourage most eflFectually the population of our country, we 
publish and proclaim a perfect and entire liberty to all people 
who may either be newly coming to settle, or who, having 
emigrated, would return to their native land ; and we declare 
most solemnly that any person coming into Poland, from what- 
ever part of the world, or returning from abroad, as soon as he 
sets Ms foot on the territory of the Republic^ becomes free^ and at 
liberty to exercise his industry wherever and in whatever manner 
he pleases — to settle either in towns or in villages, to farm and 
rent lands and houses on terms and contracts for as long a time 
as may be agreed on, with liberty to remain or remove, after 
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having fulfilled the ohligatioBs he may haveCyoluntarily en£ered 
into."' Such are the principles which Russia dared, to stigmatisEe 
throughout Europe as pemiciotM to social order I The fraud 
and falsehood of despotism are here shown in their naked 
deformity, in endeavouring to degrade a nation to servile 
dependence, and inifiicting upon it all that weight of misfortune 
which necessarily results fronf its pressure. 

The statesmen of England were enthusiastic in their admiration 
of this new Constitution. ^^ It is a vcork^ said Fox, *' in fohich 
^ery friend to reasonable liberty mtist be sincerely interested." 
" Humanity," exclaimed Burke, ^^must r^ice and glory, tchen 
it considers the change in Poland" The opinion of these and 
other eminent meiii* will secure for it an everlasting respect, and 
stand before posterity as a strong shield against the calumnies of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria ; who, denouncing its principles as 
dangerous to social order, were only seeking a pretext for new 
aggression, and waiting to accomplish the final ruin of Poland. 

But if the Constitution of the 3rd of May must be looked 
upon as a glorious tritimph of the efforts of Poland to reassume 
her rank among the powerful nations of Europe, and to intro- 
duce good government, order, and improved laws into the country, 
it ought also no less to be praised as a noble monument of 
the legislation of the 18th century'; especially when we remember, 
that besides the reform of governments the Constitution of 17^1, 
laid down the broad foundation of a social reform in Pdand. 

It would be superfluous in this place, to enter upon speculative 
considerations as to what would have been the immediate conse- 
quences of this reform on the moral and political state of the 
country, had the Poles been permitted .to proceed, as they had 
begun ; and had not foreign invasion stopped short all impro'fw- 
ments, and destroyed all independence and self-government in 
the nation; for this majestic reform, so cohducive to the prospe- 
rity and welfare of Poland, excited the bitterest jealousy in the 
breasts of her neighbours. 

* Volney, Kanf, and Sir James Mackintosh. 
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C^tiimm, (to the. great misfortune of Poland,) concluded peace 
with Torkej, ynkh whom Bhe had been canying on hostilities : 
and, disencumbered of that enemy, had now the power to deyote 
her fall force and attention to aggrandize herself at the expense 
of her unfortunate neighbours. 

About this time the fVenoh Bevolution burst like a thunder 
cloud over Europe, and ezercis^ a mightj influence' upon the 
fiiie of Poland. A similarity of danger, arisiii^ from Bepublican 
prmciples, drew the monarchs of Europe more closely, together. 
Hiey dreaded every thing that bore the name of reform ; and 
the negociations between the three united plunderers,, (though 
veiled in the closest secrecy,) were carried on^mh fatal effect. 
Time has since shewn that Catherine made a distinct arrange- 
ment with Prussia and Austria, which bound them not to oppose 
her designs on Poland. She only wished to obtain a pretext for 
another invasion; and at length succeeded, by intrigues and 
bribery, in finding three persons out of the Polish aristocracy 
who were base enough to protest against the establishment of the 
Constitution of the 3rd of May. To give more weight to their 
infamous proceedings, they sighed an act of confederation, called 
from the place of their meeting ^* The Confederation of Targo- 
wica," and forwarded this act to Catherine, imploring her assis- 
tance. The Empress, once in possession of this document,, 
(which in fact emanated from herself,) denounced th(9 Constitu- 
tion of the 3rd of May as being pemicioiis to social order^ and its 
authors as the enemies of the liberties of the Polish people ; 
adding, at the same time, that if. they did not repeal this act of 
^ innoyaiion, (which, as she considered, destroyed the most sacred 
privileges of the nation,) she was resolved to defend the old 
i^stem by arms, as a friend of the Republic, and as protectress 
of '^ The Confederation of Targowica." The ConstitutionalistB 
were nevertheless Ann, and determined to try the fortune of the 
sword, rather than yield without a struggle. They therefore 
flew to arms at the approaching danger ; the greatest activity 
prevailed throughout the country ;. and they resolved to offer 
the most energetic resistance to the enemy. The treasury, which 
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jipraft e|^b^uff|ed|^ dsuly, received patriotic doaation» from tlio 
,^(^9iy PjeiucQ' Joseph Foniatowski was elected G^ieratrift- 
Chief, and the famous Kosciuszko* commanded a divifiaon under 
floj^ corners* 

... Xqtwitbstauding the coldness and irresolution of the King, 
Jl^veml skirmishes took {dace, in which the Poles had» in g^eral, 
jthe ladvantage. 

>' KosoiusKko perlormed prodigies of valour at Zielence; but at 
^be .b^tle of Dubienka he added new laurels to his military 
fame. The Poles withstood an enemy three times their number ; 
.and tbe courage and prudence exhibited by Kosciuszko during 
this day, marMl him out as one of their greatest champions. 
Bii^t the l^ing, trembling at the thought of Catherine's anger, 
.and learful of losing Ihs royal authority, was willing to submit 
4o qyelry species (^ foreign insult^ in order to preserve it. All 
bis a&xiety was< reduced to the question whether ^' to be or not 
to be" a King. He had ordered the army, under the pretext of 
an. armistice, to lay down their arms; and the MosiCovito 
satellites entered Warsaw as friends and allies ! Thus were the 
hopes of Poland defeated ; and Stanislaus Augustus (on whose 
exertions the fate of the country depended), having abandoned 
the cause of his people, at the instigation of Catherine, gave in 
his adherence to the Confederation of Targowica^ which was 
actually a conspiracy against the Diet, against the Constitution, 
and against himself! The patriots^ being thus disgracefully 
abandoned by their King, were obliged to lay aside their swords 
for a time; and several generals and officers of rank, among 
whom was Kosciuszko, gave in their resignation. Thus fell the 
Constitution of the 3rd of May ! That beautiful struoturo, 
which the Poles had so proudly erected, was pulled down^ its 
partisans cnielly persecuted, and the second partition of Poland 
was effected under the absurd pretext, that it was for the peace 



* Kosciuezko was born in the year 1755 : he is descended from one of the 
6lde«t families in Lithuania, whole anceetort had distinguished themselret by 
their devotion to their country. 
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of bor neighbours and her own good : and tlius Poknd, of- Hi 
least what remained of it, relapsed into the former absurd mode 
of legislation. "^ 

By this second partition, in 1703, Russia advanced her frontier 
into the middle of Lithuania and Yolhinia^ and Prussia took 
possession of Danzig and Thorn. The Diet, however, before 
acceding to the treaty which it was compelled to sign, entered 
its solemn protest against these usurpations, and left posterity to 
avenge the injuries then committed. JSfot contented with tte 
large share they had pillaged by the second partition of Poland, 
they had no sooner entered into possession of their respective 
provinces^ than they began to form a plan for h^ total annihila- 
tion ! In order to secure complete success to their base projects, 
they directed their ambassadors to insist on the immediate reduc- 
tion of the Polish army (which at this time consisted of about 
30,000 men, divided into small bodies, and scattered in diflfersnt 
parts of the kingdom under the surveillance of the foreign troops), 
to 15,000. This communication was accompanied by menaces 
so arrogant, that they excited indignation in the breasts even, of 
the least courageors, and determined them to offer resistance to 
this additional act of foreign tyranny. In the mean time, the com- 
bined ravagers began to conduct themselves with the insolence 
common to all usurpers ; in fact, they already took upon them- 
selves the administration of the country. At this crisis of afiahrs^ 
every good Pole preferred death to such humiliation 1 

As a new contest was evidently approaching, Mosciusako 
(who, at the conclusion of the last campaign, had retired into 
Saxony), was now recalled, to take the command of the patriot 
army. But no sooner had he reached the frontiers of Poland, 
than his progress was stopped by the Moscovite pdice, who 
watched him closely, and ultimately obliged him to take the 
.route to Italy. The fears 'of the enemy were thus set at rest*; 
Mid the Poles, who only breathed liberty and vengeance, pursued 
their schemes unmolested. They now became sensible that a 
want of confidence in their own stren^h had caused the ruin of 
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their ccHUiiiy ; and that it waa nedessary they should rely mor* 
iipoQ thjBir own valour, and less upon the assistanoe of strangws. 
Impatient to avenge the many injuries and indignities they had 
received, they appealed this time to a power more active and 
futhfuli-^to the inhabitants of the towns and country, pro- 
Maiming, at the same time, liberty to all classes. It was a noMe 
sight to bdudd the PoEsh nation, which its enemies believed to 
be crodied for ever, rise again frem^ its ashes, and become once 
mere fitee aad independent Without waiting to mature any 
plans,* they flew, for the third time, to arms, and, in 1794, 
<KosciuSEko was unanimously chosen General-in-Chief of the 
Polish and lithuanian armies, with all the power of a Boman 
Dictator. The same day he made addresses to the army and to 
the nation, and issued a proclamation to the Polish women, 
(oeklxated at all times for their ardour and attachment to the 
national cause) ; and devoting himself, heart and hand^ to the 
redemption of his beloved country, took the field at the head 
€i his new levies, against the combined forces of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria! " 

At the battle of Badawice (a village near Cracow) Kosctuszko^ 
at the head of his troops, which were far inferior in number to 
ifae i^emy, gained a decisive victory over the Bnssians, and 
remamed in possession of the field, as well as of their numerous 
actillery! The moral result of this victory was seen in the 
magic effect produced upon the Poles^ while it subdued the 
larocions ^vergy of the invaders. 

The Moseovite Pro-Consul, residing in Warsaw, now pre- 
paved ioi vengeance. When the inhabitants of ihe metropolis 
Veceived the intel%ence of this brilUant victory, he immediately 
conceived the barbarous project of making a general massacre of 
ike ^ttie of the population. The time fixed upon for the 
execatbn of this monstrous plan was, when they were congie-. 
gated in the churches during the festival of Easter. But, provi- 
dentially, the Poles having intimation of this infernal plot, 
prepared for a struggle, and after a desperate conflict, which 
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Jaated i^moet wiihoiit iliiermisaion duriag three days (April 
17tb, 18th, and 19th), and which was fought in the very streets, 
expelled the Moscoyites; and Warsaw was again rescued frata 
the immediate grasp' of Russia. 

By^SL long course of yictories KosciuSEko succeeded also in 
forcing King William to retreat, who, at the head of 40,000 
Prussians and 10,000 Russians, held Warsaw in siege ; and the 
city was preserved from destruction. Iii short, wherever he 
moved^ his dauntless little army carried terror to their adver- 
saries, and diffused hope through the homfll and hearts of their 
countrymen. He next turned his attention to the relief of the 
Lithuanians, who did not long delay to obey the call of th^ 
Polish brethren; but fortune was^not uniformly favourable to 
the good cause. 

Whilst Kosciuszko was on his route to Lithuania, he received 
intelligence that the Russian JB'ield Marshal, 'Buwarow, having 
quelled the insurrection in that province, (though not without a 
dreadful conflict,) was hastening forwards, to r&-attack the 
capital. Kosciuszko, resolving to prevent his junction witii 
Fiezen, another Moscovite commander, attacked the latter near 
Macieiowice. The battle was fierce and fatal to the Poles. 
They maintained their ground for several houxs against an over- 
whelming force, but were at length c(»npeUed to give way. 
The General-in-Chief, seeing affidrs in this critical situation, 
rushed with his principal officers into the* midst of the enemy, 
and fell covered with wounds ! The Cossacks took#and would 
have killed him, but a Poliah soldier seeing the imminent danger 
of his beloved General, cried out '^ strike not, it is Kosciussskih 
our General!" and the enemy seized with admiration, sur- 
rounded the hero, and carried him to tiieir Commander. The 
news of his captivity spread like lightning to Warsaw^ and 
every one received it as the announcement of his country's fall : 
exclaiming in tones of despair, '^ Kosciuszko is no more, and the 
country is lost T 

Uop« for a season bade the world fareweU, 
Aai Freedom sbriek'd aftKoscluBsko feU."^ 

* GampbcU. 
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The first burst of grief at the captivity of Kosciuszko had 
scarcely subsided before the Poles had other calamities to bewail 
The remains of the national army under Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towski, (the nephew of the feeble and despicable King Stanislaus,) 
and General Dombrowski, prepared for a determined resistance ; 
but their efforts were ineffectual. They fortified Praga^ the 
suburb of Warsaw, and every individual was indiscriminately em- 
ployed upon the works. Suwarow, with all his reunited forces, 
ordered an assault, aj^ the fortification was carried. ^ Suwarow, 
the butcher of Ismai^was at the head of the assailants, and his 
very name announces the extent of the carnage. 8,000 men, 
the flower of the Polish army, perished sword in hand under the 
walls which they could no longer defend ; and the Russians, 
having set fire to the bridge, cut of£ the retreat of the inhabitants. 

« 

About 30,000 townspeople, old men, women, and even defence- 
less infants, were murdered in coM blood, and serve to fill up the 
measure of iniquity and barbarity. The Moscovites fired the 
place ia four different parts, and in a few hours the whole of 
Praga, (inhabitants, as well as buildings,) was a heap of ashes. 

While Praga lay buried in her ruins and reeking with blood, 
Stanislaus Augustus, who was a passive spectator of the dreadful 
contest, wished that no time should be lost in making proposals 
for the capitulation of Warsaw. The Poles submitted themselves 
to the hard necessity, but on the condition that they should be 
allowed to leave the city with arms in hands ; and on these 
terms they^uitted Warsaw. But, (mark the conclusion !) being 
pursued by strong detachments of the Prussian and Russian 
armies, many of them were obliged to surrender, and the rest, who 
escaped their pursuit, left their country, since they no longer could 
defend its freedom. Poland was treated thenceforward as a 
conquered country. All the patriots of consequence who fell 
into the hands of the Moscovites were sent to Siberia, and 
Kosciuszko and hia inseparable friend Niemcewicz were con- 
veyed to St. Petersburg, where they were, by the Empress 
Catherine, condemned to be confined in a dungeon for life. 
Clemency, indeed, was not expected from a woman whose 
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character is written in blood ; but her death, in 1796, placed 
Paul the First upon the throne. The new Czar, detested by his 
mother, adopted a system directly opposed to hers. He restored 
Kosciuazko to liberty, » and presented him with his sword: ''I 
have no longer occasion for a sword/* answered the hero, " sine© 
I have no longer a country." After two years captivity, 
Kosciuszko on leaving Petersburg in 1 7d7> sailed once more for 
the United States, where, in his youth he had learned the art of 
war ; he was received with honour, and warmly welcomed by 
his old friends, the Americans. In his way thither he was 
detained some time at Bristol, where the friends of freedom and 
the PoHsh cause presented him with a handsome service of plate. 

In the following year Kosciuszko returned to Europe, and 
abode a while in France,* where he lived deeply retired. But 
circumstances led him to the country of William Tell, and there 
he died in Soleur, on the 15th October, 1817> more full of glory 
than years. Some of the last acts of his life were; the emancipa- 
tion of the peasants on his own estate in Poland, and a bequest 
for the emancipation and education of slaves in Virginia! 
His remains are deposited in the Cathedral of Cracow,between 
those of his companion in arms, Prince Joseph Poniatowski, 
and the deliverer of Vienna and of Christendom, King John 
Sobieski. A national monument has since been raised to his 
memory in the form of a conical mount, at a short distance from 
Cracow. 

Atfler the capitulation of Warsaw the fate of Poland seemed 
undecided, until the Empress Catherine sent orders to King 
Stanislaus to sign a formal act of abdication, to which he made no 
resistance ; and, at the end of 1795, he retired to Russia upon a 
pension granted to him by the partitioning Powers, abandoning 
his country to the mercy of the three rapacious spoliators. He 
ended his unhappy and dishonourable life at St. Petersburg in 
1798, unpitied by all — a striking example of the evils which 
want of virtue and want of courage may bring upon a 
country. 

* Near Fontainebleau. 
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The third partition of Poland now took place. By this third 
and last partition^ on the 21sfc October, 1796, Austria acquired 
the Palatinates of Cracow, Lublin, and Sandomir, comprising in 
all a surface of about 844 square miles. Prussia took possession 
of Warsaw, comprising about 1,000 square miles; and the 
Lion's share, as usual, fell to Russia ; consisting of the rich and 
fertile Province of Lithuania^ together with that of Conrland and 
Semigalle ; in all about 2,000 square miles ! Such was the 
result of the glorious but unfortunate struggle of 1704, in which 
Kosciuszko andPoniatowski fought and bled : and Poland, whose 
only crime was a determination to adopt every necessary and 
constitutional reform, fell a victim to the disgraceful conspiracy 
of her neighbours. Unfortunate Poland ! the thirty years of her 
last king, entailed upon her a tr^in of miseries, sufficient to 
exhaust her energies; and the whole of his political life was 
but one record of blunders. We have seen him on all occasions 
treacherously deserting the dearest interests of his country, and no 
palliation can be offered for his miserable conduct in selling her 
to her hateful enemies for a pension for life. It wa? his duty to 
die^ if not in defending the independence of h^ country, at least 
in preserving the majesty of his crown. " No ' Prince," says 
Huliere, " ever ascend^ the throne under more perplexing and 
unfortunate circumstances than Stanislaus Augustus*;" and to this 
we may add, that none was ever less qualified to remedy them, 
and few have suffered more deservedly. 

The great advance in learning and education which decidedly 
evinced itself in this reign, has bejBu, by some writers, attributed 
to Stanislaus Augustus. But I am disposed to believe that 
the progress of education and of liberal inquiry is to be 
attributed more to the commission of education, appointed by the 
Diet, than to any exertions on the part of the King ; though it 
is true he patronised great men in literature and arts ; but the 
merit of such a patron is of doubtful character, being mixed up 
with vanity and a love of notoriety. It has been justly 

* Anarehie de Pologne^ by Rnliere. 
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remarked by one of the most sagacious and interesting of 
modem historians^ that no magnanimity, no strength, appeared 
in his character, that he only thought of becoming a patron of 
the arts of luxury, and particularly cultivated little objects of 
this nature, to which he attached the highest importance. 

I have thus briefly gone over the three partitions of Poland, 
and I trust I have made it clearly apparent that her misfortunes 
arose solely from her desire to redress her social grievances, and 
to better the condition of her people. The despots ground, who 
hoped to gain by the disorganization of the country, could not 
bear to see her take a step, which would at once have placed her 
beyond their attempts : they therefore (aided by the imbecility 
of the King,) threw her back into confusion. Yet the moral 
strength of her people increased in proportion to the difficulties 
she had to encounter, and it was only by dint of overwhelming • 
numbers, that Poland (without an ally, and deserted by her 
King,) gave way to the storm. We have seen on the one hand. 
Christian Monarchs shamefully banding themselves together to 
destroy the existence of a nation, — conquering by violence, and 
dividing the spoil ; —and on the other, we have beheld examples 
of the purest patriotism, striving to repel the lawless aggressors 
by the most determined resistance. We have seen her watch^ 
ful, wicked, and unprincipled neighbours thrusting themselves 
upon Poland under different pretexts, in order to gratify their 
rapacity by annihilating h^ political existence. 

Before the successive partitions of Poland; and during the 
bloody and infamous drama, which ended in blotting her out of 
the list of nations; after having long defended the rest of Europe 
from the inroads of the Russians, Tartars, and Turks, it was 
said and written that Poland would perish; and these sad 
prognostics have been accomplished. But the same men, the 
same voices, which announced her death, protested against it, and 
prophesied her future rise. There exists among the Pdes a , 
mysterious belief, an unaccountable hope, an unknown convic- 
tion, a sjrmpathetic feeling, which serves as the forerunner of 
great events ; and her rise, it is my firm belief, will be ac- 
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complished, as rarely a» her fall was predicted. The past 
contains an epoch of sadness^ hut the/i^2<r^,is resplendent with 
glory ! 

After the third dismemberment of Poland, a great number of 
Poles preferred expatriating themselves rather than remaining to 
suffer slavery at home. The French Republic gave shelter to 
the persecuted patriots. Bonaparte, in 17^6, gave his opinion for 
the first time on the Polish question. Joseph Sulkowski, an 
o£Gicer of distinguished merit, was with him at the time. When 
the Polish patriots presented an address through Sulkowski, his 
aide-de-camp, and entreated him to take ucder his protection 
their national interests, he replied, '' What must I say ? What 
can I promise? Write to your countrymen, that I love the 
Poles, and think much of them ; that the partition of Poland is 
an act of iniquity which cannot be defended ; that after having 
concluded the war in Italy^ I will go myself at the head of the 
French, and force the Russians to restore Poland : but tell them 
the Poles must not rely upon foreign assistance ; they must arm 
themselves, harass the Russians, keep up a communication in 
the interior of the country,— all their fine speeches will come to 
nothing. I know the diplomatic language well ; a nation crushed 
by her neighbours can only regain her rights, sword in hand." 
This reply did not discourage the Poles ; they saw France, 
behind Napoleon ! and Polish legions were formed in Italy in 
the same year, under the command of General Dombrowski. 
When the first intelligence was brought into Poland of the for- 
mation of these Legions, the Poles eagerly flocked to join the 
ranks, notwithstanding the strictest vigilance and severest mea- 
sures of the three partitioning Powers in order to prevent it. 
They shared for twenty years in all the dangers of the French 
army ; and, in devoting themselves heart and hand to Napoleon 
and' France, thought they were acting effectively for the interests 
of their country. 

It was at the opening of the 19th Century that Europe found 
itself under the direct influence of two £mperors ; representing 
two opposite interests, liberty and despotism. Napoleon and 
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Alexander, fvlternat^ly friends and enemies, contended unti} pQe 
wa£i compelled to submit to tl^e other. In the midst of "various 
struggles and diplomatic machinations^ the Polish question 
govemed all interests, for she had the sympathy of all nati(»Qs« 
Poland, by her genius and the spirit of her inhabitants, as well 
as by her geographical position, was the aim of the two Empe- 
rors. Tlie question was, whether Paris should restore Poland, or 
Moscow sacrifice it. Alexander, the pupil of La Harpe, was ai 
once a despot and a philanthropist. His undecided chaxaeter 
made him waver for a long time between the opinions of hict. 
professor, and those which have always actuated the prinqes of 
his dynasty. When he found that the chances were more in 
favour of Bonaparte, he had recourse to an artful policy, pro* 
fessing a generous feeling towards Poland : and was even fre* 
quently heard to say ^'that her dismemberment was an act 
equally impolitic and immoral, and that in his time she never 
ipvould have met with such a fate." His object was to attach the 
Poles to his person, as his only safeguard against the increasing 
preponderance of his antagonist Napoleon, on his part> felt 
what powerful allies the Pole£f would be in fighting against theis 
common enemies; and tried every art to engage Kosdusasko 
(whose very name would have raised the whole population ii 
Poland), to issue addresses to the Polish nation, calling upon 
them to embrace the present opportunity of regaining their 
freedom. But that truly honourable and exemplary patriot was 
not one of those who could be dazzled by the splendour of 
Kappleon*s career. Having no reliance either upon his character 
or his actions, he refused to espouse the views of the IVench 
Emperor, from which he foresaw that his country could expect 
no real advantage ; and he divined that the military despot would 
be equally treacherous with the hereditary tyrant. The 
more ardent and sanguine spirits among tho Poles were not 
so sceptical; but engaged in the campaign with the highest 
hopes. 

It is not my intention to follow up all the military acbiciTO- 
ments of that extraordinary .man, Bonaparte ; aUhoingh tho 
Polisn Legions bore a conspicuous part in them ; I only allude 
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briefly to tkose in whiob the French Emperor might hare ac- 
qaitted himaelf of fab ohligations, to his faithful allies, the Poles. 
The victories of Jena and Friedland humbled both Prussia and 
Biiflsia in the dust. Having thus reduced the allies to submis- 
sion ; Napoleon rendered himself master of the destinies of Poland. 
Bint now that he had obtained one great point, the acknowledg-- 
ibmit of his title of Emperor by Alexander ; he forgot his ifvann, 
^cfniiding, staunch adherents, the Poles ; and instead of raising 
their- country to her ancient dignity, he, to the great surprise of 
the Polnh Patriots, restored to William the Third, King of 
Pfuasiii, a part of the territory which the Poles had re-conquered 
from him ; and far from expressing a wish for concessions, he 
ceded to Alexander a considerable district : the district of 
Bial3rBtok, one of those which had been previously apportioned 
to Prussia. It is also stated on good authority, that this very 
man, in his celebrated interview on the Niemen with the Emperor 
Alexander, seriously proposed to unite Warsaw and the other 
provinces which the Poles had wrested from Prussia, to the 
Russian Empire; but that Alexander refused this tempting 
boon ! When he found the Czar too moderate, or too conscien- 
tious, to receive the infomous proposal ; he then began to make a 
parade of generosity : and in 1807> by the treaty of Tilsit, he 
declared that a part only of the portion of Poland^ lately possessed 
byPrussia^ should be formed into a small independent Govem- 
Bient, which he called the Grand Duchy of Warsaw : and that 
Frederick Augustus, then King of Saxony, (the same whom the 
Ooastitution of the 3rd of May had called to the throne,) siiould 
be 'Grand Duke. But he soon after exposed the Grand Duoliy 
to the danger of an invasion from its surrounding enemies, by 
. Withdrawing the Polish Legions to assist him in his ambitious 
design upon Spain ; instead of allowing them to watch over the 
safety of their new-bom state. 

- In 1809 the war renewed between France and Austria^ and 

' the Poles again embraced with alacrity the cause of Bonaparte. 

. The valiant Prince Joseph Poniatowski put himself at the head 

0f about 10,000 troops of new levies, marched against the 

Archduke Ferdinand, who, with 40,000 Anstrians, had invaded 
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the Duohy ; and made the forces of thiB fonnidable enemy bendr 
before his resistance. In &ct, the Foles humbled their enemies 
on every side; and notwithstanding they thns rendered the 
greatest benefits to the cause of their imperial ally, they 'wer^ 
again deceived by him ! 

After the glorious battle of Wagram, the French Emperor tras 
master of Austria. The victorious Prince Joseph Poniatowfiki) 
having reconquered Gallicia, and other provinces, usurped by 
the dismemberment of Poland, was on his route to Vienna, td 
meet Napoleon, and establish his claim to these conquests ; when 
he was informed of the treaty of Presbourg, by which Qsiida, 
Leopold, and a half of their conquests, which they had a right 
to retain, were wrested from them, and restored to the Emperor 
of Austria. Russia, for having been a passive spectator of the 
exploits of the Poles, obtained the district of Tamopol : and only 
four new departments of these conquests were incorporated 
with the infant State. 

The year 1812 was destined to form another important era in 
the annals of the Poles. They fancied now, that their hopeil, 
which had been so often overcast, were again to be realised'^- 
when Napoleon, flushed with his past successes, threatened 
Russia with invasion. But they were a^ain to be deceived by 
that unprincipled conqueror, whose dominion over Europe was 
now almost drawing to a close. It was his artful policy to 
impress the credulous Poles with a belief, that it was his earnest 
design to restore their country to its ancient dignity : 80,000 
Poles, commanded by that celebrated warrior. Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski, marched in the colossal army which the Frendi 
Smperor led against the vast empire of Russia. Now was the 
time to have proclaimed the kingdom of Poland, and recognised 
her independence, in its ancient power and extent. But by 
neglecting that most desirable work, Napoleon prepared his own 
ruin. I need not here relate the particulars of the march to 
Moscow ; but, notwithstanding the bitter disappointment which 
the Poles had experienced on former occasions to which I have 
alluded ; they distinguished themselves in that disastrous cam- 
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paign ; and at the dreadful conflagration of that dty, and in the 
•till more dreadful retreat, they shared in all its harrom 
Though Napoleon deserted them, and his own army, yet the 
Poks felt they were hound in honour not to desert him hecaose 
his glory was on the wane. Faithful to the last, the few that 
r^siained of the Polish troops, accompanied him to France. 
The nohle and unfortunate Polish army, after having strewed 
with dead the whole of Europe, from Moscow, and Madrid, to 
Paris ; saw in the fall of Napoleon the downfal of even their 
slightest hopes ; and Poland, crushed under the weight of a 
foreign yoke, gave herself up to despair ! 

The most virtuous and able men in Europe, and the free 
voices of the people, all agreed in declaring, that the great 
political fault committed by Napoleon, was his not having re- 
established Poland as a kingdom on the occasions I have just 
stated. Had he done so, he would have strengthened the country 
by a new energy, and established a safeguard over European 
liberties. This question, so clear, so evident, so natural, and so 
necessary, both to France and the Napoleon dynasty, ought to 
have determined him. All the reasons and discussions which 
have been made, uttered, and written, on the subject, cannot 
acquit him^ who was the arbiter of the destinies of Europe* 
But at no period of his political life did Napoleon dare to pro* 
nonnce a decided opinion on the Polish question: he who 
determined questions the most complicated, the most difficult, 
and the most deHcate, with a discrimiation, and pre-eminent 
firmness, always remained undecided on this point. The fact is^ 
he never really cared either for Poland or its freedom ! When^ 
however, misfortune showed him the true destinies of Europe^ 
he reproached himself bitterly at St. Helena^ for having aban* 
doned Poland, when it was no longer in his power to repair his 
fault: we may well exclaim, with one of our celebrated 
poets*— 

Oui, tel fat sod destin I lorsque I' Europe esclave 
Le suiTait yen le P6Ie, il mftoonnut le ^are; 
II repousaa du pied la Pologne k genoux ; 
D6j& de ras 8U0C68 la tneaare etait pleine ; 
Ce crime, il I'expiaproscrit & Sainte— Bgline, 

Pleorant, outrage Comuie noua ! 

* Niemcewiez. 
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After the fail of the military tyrant of France, a Congress was 
tonvened at Vienna in 1814. The fate of the Poles '^as now an 
object of solicitude to every liberal mind in Europe ; and the 
consultations of that Congress were watched with the greatest 
impatience. Public opinion, the interest of rulers, and the 
sympathy of the gOTemed, called for the restoration of injured 
Sarmatia. 

It is never to be forgotten that Lord Castlereagh demanded ike 
restoration of Poland I He urged ^ that it was England's wish 
to see some independent power (whether more or less in extent) 
established in Poland, under a distinct dynasty of its own, and 
as a separation between three great empires of Europe." The 
Emperor of Austria declared, at the same time, that he was 
prepared to sacrifice some of his own possessions for the sake of 
the entire re-estabUshment of Poland as an independent king- 
dom. The opinions of France were equally clear, for Prince 
Talleyrand, in a note to Prince Mettemich, dated 19th December, 
1814, expressed himself thus:— 

^*0f all the questions to be discussed at this Congress, the 
Ejng would undoubtedly consider the affair of Poland as incom- 
parably the most important to the interest of Europe, if there 
be any chance that this nation, so worthy of regard by its anti- 
quity, its valour, its misfortunes, and the services it has formerly 
rendered to Europe, might be restored to complete independence." 
The Emperor of Russia opposed the restoration of Poland under 
a separate dynasty, and claimed the Grand Duchy of Warsaw as 
an integral part of the Russian Empire, He pretended that the 
Poles themselves desired to have him for their King. But the 
three Powers of the Opposition having deep discernment, were 
not disposed to credit that a nation, whose love of national inde- 
pendence was so conspicuous, and which had struggled for this 
during so many years, should thus easily resign it into the hands 
of a Russian Autocrat, and voluntarily sink below its former dig- 
nity. It had been the artful policy of the Ru&sian Government, 
from the year 1812, to promise the Poles a distinct national 
existence, although dependent upon Russia. By these promises, 
and by misrepresenting the real intentions of the allied Powers, 
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the Emperor Alexander now contrived to secure the support of 
the inhabitants of Russian Poland (who had not yet learned to 
distrust him), in his designs on the Grand Duchy of Warsaw* 
England, Austria, and France were firm and sincere in their 
wishes respecting Poland ; and a treaty was spoken of between 
the three Powers in question to check the ambitious designs of 
Russia, when the unexpected landing of Napoleon from Elba, 
and his arrival in Paris, entirely changed the dispositions of the 
Congress, and gave a different turn to the fate of Poland. 
Alexander began by threatening to desert the coalition against 
the French Emperor, who was once more master of France. 
England and Austria, bent entirely on the humiliation of the 
invader, made every concession to gratify the Czar ; and after 
many debates, it was at last decided that the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw should be attached to the Russian Empire, under the 
title of the Kingdom of Poland, and that it should be governed 
by separate institutions. The Grand Duchy of Lithuania was 
still kept a distinct province ; Posnania and Gallicia, the other 
parts of Poland, which fell to the lot of Prussia and Austria, had 
also their national representation granted by the " Holy Alli- 
ance," as^ well as the privilege of preserving their national 
institutions. Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland, the seat of 
the Jagello, was erected into a Republic, with a distinct constitu- 
tion, under the protection of the three Powers, who agreed to 
respect its neutrality, and on no pretence to invade its territory. 

After the Battle of Waterloo, which brought Napoleon down 
to the dust, Louis the Eighteenth was, by the assistance of 
foreign Powers, again placed upon the throne. The Holy Alli- 
ance received a new sanction, and the Kingdom of Poland was 
then proclaimed. 

Thus Poland was abandoned to the paternal care of the 
Autocrat; but how far Russia has fulfilled the stipulations in 
the Treaty of Vienna, and what induced the Poles to have 
recourse to arms in 1830, will form the subject of my nestt 
lecture. 






THIRD LECTURE. 



Alas, poor country ! 
Almost afraid to know itaelf ! It cannot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave ; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rend the air. 
Are made, nut mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy ; the dead man's knell 
la there scarce ask'd, for whom ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they sicken. 

Macbsth, Act 4. 



He leans upon bis hand ; his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his weak head hangs droopingly and low ; 

While from his side the life-drops thrflUng flow 

Like the first of a thunder show'r, one by one, 

And now they slow, and slower drop ; and now 

Th' arena swims around him. He is gone, 

Bre the last brutal shout had hail'd Ihe wxetoh that won. 

Byron. 



I have now taken a survey of the Polish history, from its 
earliest period, down to the restoration of Poland. The events 
of our own time, form the subject of the present lecture. In it, 
I shall briefly state what induced the Poles to have recourse to 
arms! 

It will be remembered, that the year 1815 formed an era^ not 
only in the history of Poland, but in that of Europe. The 
charter granted by Russia to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
(which was erected into a kingdom in that year), excited the 
mo^t ardent hopes in the breasts of the Poles, by the flattering 
promises of their benefactor, as they then considered him. It 
secured important privileges to the people of that portion of 
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ancient Poland : had those privileges been respected, political 
freedom might have been gradually extended, so as to include 
within its limits all the dissevered parts of the nation ; and a 
Constitutional effort in the Diet, instead of a sanguinary contest- 
in the field, might, in the lapse of time, have effected the 
regeneration of the country. It is important^ therefore^ that I 
should state the leading provisions of the Constitution promised 
to the Duchy oi Warsaw ; and show how that Constitution was 
trampled upon before the Poles were driven to resistance by the 
merciless tyranny which oppressed them. I have extracted 
some of the articles from the Charter, which solemnly declares — 

1st. That the Polish kmgdom shall never be united with the 
Russian empire, except by its Charter. 

2nd. That personal liberty and liberty of the Press are 
guaranteed. 

3rd. That every condemned person shall suffer his punish- 
ment in the kingdom of Poland. 

4th. That all offices shall be only given to the Poles. 

5th. That the judicial order is constitutionally independent, 
and judges are not removable. 

6th. There shall be a Perish army, and it shall retain it&r 
nationality in every respect. 

7th. The punishment of confiscation is abolished, and shall 
not be revived in any instance. 

8th. That the Diet is to enact laws and to vote supplies. 

Such was the Constitution gifanted to the new kingdom of 
Poland, by its powerful Sovereign, which comprised four 
millions of inhabitants. 

The compact thus solemnly entered into, was confirmed in a 
remarkable speech, addressed by the Emperor Alexander, on the 
27th of March, 1818, to the first Diet convoked by him. 
" Your restoration," said he " is decreed by solemn treaties ; it 
is sanctioned by the Constitutional Charter, The inviolability 
of these exterior engagements^ and of this fundamental law, 
secures henceforth to Poland an honourable rank among the 
nations of Europe — a privilege the more precious, as she has 
long sought it in vain, in the midst of the most severe trials/' 
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Alexander likewise promised to Prince Czartoryski, th.e 
President of the late Polish Revolutionary Government (who 
wad sincerely attached to his country, and misled by the 
apparent firiendship of the Czar), the regeneration of Poland, 
founded upon the uniting, under the sam6 sceptre, of all the Polish 
provinces dismembered since the first partition. But his pro- 
fessions soon began to prove delusive. His first step was to 
suppress the spirit of nationality in Poland, which, if it had not 
at one time been actually fostered, had been cheered by the 
smiles of the Autocrat. The better to forward his projects, he 
placed at Warsaw his brother, the ■ ferocious Grand Duke 
Constantino, who^ like a true despot, made the Charter bend to 
the madness of his own will. This man, who played so con- 
spicuous a part in the afiairs of my. country, is deserving of 
something more than a mere passing notice. Wicked^ without 
talent — ^proud, without dignity — ^revengeful, without courage- 
weak, without good nature — this singular being had no greater 
claim to renown than a life of 40 years spent in vice and 
debauchery ! He was, in fact, an untamed tiger, giving way on 
all occasions to the most violent paroxjmis of temper, which 
were often succeeded by a strange lowness of spirits and pros- 
tration of strength. Alexander, not contented with giving to 
this Prince, under the title of Commander-in-Chief of the Polish 
army, supreme authority over all the affairs of the country 
which he had just constituted a representative and independent 
monarchy; delegated Nowossiltzow, a Bussian senator, to assist at 
the deliberations of the councils where the Eangs Lieutenant 
presided. These nominations, and the offices they conferred, 
were contrary to all that was granted to Poland by her Consti- 
tution. Despotism began to spread its baneful wings over 
Poland. Despotism ! that had for years been seeking its oppor- 
tunity ; — ^Despotism ! that at length found in the hopes of Poland, 
the means by which it wrought out its designs! Europe 
shuddered at the efiects, which arose from these changes. The 
capricious cruelty of Constantino, the furious persecutions of 
Nowossiltzow (a man who veiled every species of crime, by the 
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Bftosi^^^liehed exterior), would have driven a more obtuse nation 
into rebeUioD. Poland overflowed with blood and tears ! Her 
best, her noblest patriots, were subjected to torture ; while her 
liberties were treated, as a boy would treat an insect, whom he 
had kept under the glass to look at, and at length torn to 
pieces. Darkness overshadowed the land ! — education was 
withdrawn; — ^heavy taxes were laid upon the people; — monopolies 
were erected, sufficient to choke every avenue to commerce ;— and 
the treasury, replenished by violence, became the property of a 
set of spies and most infamous informers, who introduced them- 
selves even into the bosom of private families. A system of the 
most diabolical kind prevailed in Poland. Even private families 
were not safe, for (for ought they knew,) some of their own 
members might be spies over them ! The liberty once so 
solemnly guaranteed was laughed at ! The prisons were 
thronged ! Instead of the legal civil tribunals, Courts-martial 
were erected ; and men, whose only object was, by legal means, 
to raise their country from its ruins, were subjected to the most 
abominable and degrading punishments. 

In 1820, during the assembly of the Diet, some of the 
Deputies presented a petition to Alexander for redress of the 
grievances arising from his administration. But these abuses 
were not only t^n-redressed, but the responsibility of the 
ministers and of their subordinate authorities was paralysed by 
the direct interference of his brother Constantine. In virtue of 
the discretionary power vested in him, this monster, by a stretch 
of authority which was the fertile source of every abuse which 
could wound the feelings of a Pole, now unshackled by 
responsibility, became so insensate in his actions, as to over^- 
whelm with outrage the most peaceable and retired citizens of 
every order and condition, subjecting them publicly to the most 
degrading punishments, such as are reserved alone for the 
lowest criminals. The Charter merely existed in name. An 
ordinance was passed in 1825, before the assembly of the Diet, 
which abolished the publicity of debate in ihe Diet; thus at once 
destroying one of the most important checks which honesty has 
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Upon every species of political chicanery. And as one artieii 
bad been abolished, so the entire Charter might be abrogated I 
The Charter secured the inviolability of Nuncios; and 
Kiemoiewski was by main force carried off ;— delivered over to 
the police ;-^retained five years in prison ; and liberated only by 
the late change of events. Deprived of its natural support^ 
held in secret, and threatened with the utter destruction of the 
Cliarter, the Diet of 1825, like that of 1818, was once more 
seduced by the promises of the re-union of the ancient Polish 
provinces. Again were these promises suffered to remain un* 
accoinplished, and all petitions for the recovery of liberties were 
Impelled. The indignation of every man of worth and the 
exasperated feelings of the whole nation were gathering into a 
storm, which was beginning to display symptoms of its 
approach, when the death of the Emperor Alexander, King of 
Poland, in 1825 ; and the oath taken by Nicholas, to maintain 
the Constitution on his accession to the throne; gave to the Poles 
the hope, that abuses would cease, and that their liberties would 
again be restored. These expectations were again doomed to 
disappointment ! But before I proceed further to describe the 
faithless conduct of both Alexander^ and Nicholas, towards the 
Polish kingdom; let us inquire into the state of Lithuania, 
Podolia, and Volhynia, the ancient provinces of Poland^ which 
were incorporated to the Russian empire. In pursuance of the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna, Russia was bound to 
grant to them their national institutions and national repre- 
sentation. Were these stipulations fulfilled? On the contrary 
the Emperor of Russia, now the King of Poland, persecuted with 
all his fury, in the ancient districts of the kingdom, everything 
that bore the impress of Polish nationality. A decree, at one 
blow, annihilated their tribunals, and the ancient law of the land. 
The Polish language was suppressed as well in general acts of 
administration as in public institutions^ and the inhabitahts sub- 
jected to the arbitrary domination as well as to the language of 
the Czar ! This violation of a Charter, sol^nnly granted; and of 
institutions, the maintenance of which had been sworn to in the 
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face of the world, has loaded the tyrant with the infamy he 
merited : as a man without faith will always be an object of 
contempt and hatred. His triumph is not worth a glorious 
defeat ! 

Prince Adam Czartoryski, being at the head of the public 
institutions in these provinces, exerted all his efforts in order to 
preserve Polish nationality. The University of Wilna, which 
has always kept its rank among the educational establishments 
of Europe, was the first to give an impulse to intellectual 
exertion. It has produced many men of eminence in the 
scientific world : and here the weight of Moscovite oppression 
was severely felt. Retaining its national feeling, it was a 
nursery from which the students emerged Poles in heart and 
soul! When Poland was united to Russia^ thb University 
sufiered severe persecutions from the Czar. Many of the 
unfortunate students were thrown into prison, or sent into 
Siberia, there to expiate, with their lives, their patriotic feeling. 
Men eminent for rank and learning were among its professors. 
The immortal John Sniadecki, Rector of the University, 
Philosopher, Astronomer, and Mathematician, shone pre- 
eminent; and Joachim Lelewel, Professor of History, whose 
name is renowned in the literary world, attracted crowds to his 
lectures ; and from his eloquence, joined with extensive informa- 
tion, inspired his hearers with the same feelings of patriotism, by 
which he was himself animated ; and which showed themselves 
in every action of his life. Alarmed at the increasing progress 
of learning, the Autocrat determined to put a stop to it. In 
1824, he dismissed from their chairs Lelewel and Gluchowski : 
many' of the schools were abolished, and the most absurd 
restrictions were put upon the diffusion of knowledge. But it 
is not easy to stifle the current of generous sentiments. If men 
have no opportunity of expressing their opinion puhliclt/y they 
will do so privately. The youths therefore began to discuss at 
their private meetings the means of promoting general education. 
Societies were daily forming to preserve the national literature : 
one by Thomas Zan is deserving of particular notice. 
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In 1819 he formed a Society, called ^' Promienisci" ; whose 
object was, the diffusion of knowledge; the defence of the nation; 
and the preserration of the language, against eveiy attack made 
upon it. This Association, to which belonged almost aU the 
gtudenis oi the University, gave great offence to the Govern- 
ment. Persecutions against it began in 1821, and the Society 
was abolished by an Imperial Ukaze. Zan and his companions, 
far from being discouraged by this dissolution, united a second 
time under the name of " Filarety," and were again dispersed. 
But they reunited in smaller numbers under the name of 
''FilomacL" The bitterness with which the Russian Govern- 
ment persecuted them proved the utility of this Association ; 
and detennined them to persevere in their design. In conse- 
quence of this, they formed their Society upon a plan much more 
extensive : but preserved a greater degree of caution in their 
meetings. To cultivate the sciences and letters; to excite a 
spirit of industry ; to destroy prejudices which were hurtful to 
the interests of the country ; and to keep alive the feelings of 
nationality, as well as to give the means of instruction to their 
poorer members, were the noble objects they desired to attain. 
The Russian Government saw with a suspicious eye the existence 
of the Society of Filomaci ; but as they were very circumspect 
in their proceedings, the Government found it dimcult to procure 
a list of those whom it chose to call conspirators. An accident, 
trifling in its origin, furnished an occasion for a persecution 
which lasted two years ; and plunged almost every family in 
Lithuania into the deepest wo. 

On the 3rd of May, 1823 (that being the anniversary of the 
celebrated Constitution of 1791, which I have referred to in 
my last lecture), the students of the schools at Wilna being 
assembled in their class, the young Count Plater, a boy of 
twelve years of age, in the playfulness of childhood, had written 
in chalk, on one of the forms, '^ The Constitution of the 3rd of 
May for ever." The Russian Professor immediately announced 
this dreadful crime to the Governor of Wilna, Korsakow, who 
sent off a courier to the Grand Duke Constantino, with an 
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Account which stated that a revolt had burst out— that, 
fertttilately, the yigilance of the Qovemment had succeeded in 
stifting it^-and &at Count Plater, chief of the rebels, was 
taloen. The Grand Duke, who trembled at the thoughts of a 
revolution, lost no time in sending off his abject agent. Senator 
NowoBsiltzow, to make the necessarjr inquiries. Nowossilizow 
seized the occasion with delight : ambition, revenge, and^ above 
all, avarice^ stimulated him to seize the opportunity offered. 
Se desired to pav his court to his master, and the University 
of Wilna afforded a vast £eld for plunder. Besides these, he 
might supplant his personal enemy, Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
then Curator of the University ; and with these motives, he (no 
doubt) imposed on his Imperial master (Alexander), who was 
not naturally cruel, but had in his youth given several traits of 
a generous disposition. It was with this disposition, ready to 
find crime in innocence, that he arrived at Wilna^ where he 
summoned those concerned in this high rebellion to appear 
before him. They brought him Jive children^ the oldest of 
whom was not more than thirteen years of age. He did not 
shrink from the ridicule he was going to i>ring upon his 
Sovereign^ in taking such serious note of a youthful prank ; he 
began to seek for traces of a general conspiracy, which his 
imagination had forged. His own personal views required that 
there should be one ; it was, therefore, of little consequence to 
him how many mothers' hearts he broke, provided he obtained a 
snuie from his very gracious master, a mark of his peculiar 
satisfaction. Nowossiltzow found a worthy associate in the 
person of the Professor of Surgery at the University. Thus 
surrounded by the vilest scum of mankind, they together carried 
on a war of extermination against the University, the pub^c 
schools, and the Lithuanian youth. Their first attack was upon 
the members of the Society of Filomaci, under the pretext that 
this Society was entirely of a political nature. Zan was im* 
prisoned ; the Gendarmes sought throughout the whole country 
those who were suspected to be guilty. The convents of Wilna 
were crowded with these unfortunate young men, whose numbers 
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increased daaly. In order to extract from the innocent victims 
ihe avowal of an imaginary crime, Nowossiitzow and P^kak 
-(Professor of Surgery) resorted to the most barbarous meaiu 
which the refinements of cruelty could invent, and which almost 
exceed description. 

They flogged the young men! During their ei^minaftion 
they deprived them, for some days, of sleep^ of daylight, and 
of food, and then forced them to eat salt herrings, without a 
drop of water to quench their parching thirst ! But nothing 
could extort from them the confession of a crime of which they 
v^ere innocent ; nor force expiring nature to speak against its 
conscience ! In this manner many young men of the most 
promising talents expired in protracted agonies; others, who 
survived, were imprisoned, exiled, condemned to labour in 
the mines, or to serve in the ranks of the debased soldiery of 
Russia. The young Count Plater was amongst the number of 
those last mentioned, being made a drummer in the Russian 
army. 

To subject a people who regard the military service as one of 
the most honourable, to this last sentence, as a condemnation, 
may seem strange ; but I must observe that, in Russia^ it is a 
disgraceful punishment, to which the vilest malefactors are con- 
demned. The barbarous treatment which they suffer is beyond 
all description. The Russian peasants (oppressed as they are) 
yet cling with cheerful fondness to their native homes, and 
testify the greatest abhorrence of the military life ; and they 
have sufficient reason to abhor it. The condition of the Russian 
soldier is far. worse than that of a galley-slave, in the civilized 
countries of Europe. They are compelled to endure the most 
degrading treatment. For twenty-five years they serve in the 
Tanks, and even tken are seldom allowed to return to their 
homes. Indeed the mode of levying the recruits exhibits a 
picture of which an Englishman can form no idea. As the time 
Approaches for levying recruits, notice is sent to the different 
.districts, stating the number that are required from each. The 
rYiUages are then deserted by all, whose age and health rendered 
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them liable to aer^e. The police hunt and track them like wild 
beasts^ through the forests in which they find refuge. They 
hunt them from place to place, and finally brin^ them loadei 
with chains to their pitiful destiny ! How would a traveller 
start, if, on traversing this country, he beheld detachment? 
of soldiers escorting 9i band pf men, chained to each others with 
shaved heads^ and despair in every countenance ! How little 
would he im^giue that these men were destined tp be the 
oman^ent of the Sovereign's Majesty! 

A few words on the state of the Polish peasants may not be 
uninteresting in this pl^e. It is common to lopk upon the 
peasantry of Poland as slaves, such as, in fact, they were 4 
century ago. This is one of the errors which many persons £all 
iniio, from ignorance of the real condition of this interesting 
class of people. In Poland there were only twp, distinct classes, 
peasants and nobles. The tiers Mat (the ^^ third estate") was so 
small, compared with the above classes, that it could scarcely be 
considered as a distinct one. The peasants, in the earlier ages of 
the political existence of Poland, were much more protected than 
they afterwards were, when foreign nations interfered too 
much in the internal afiairs of the country. All '^Sdachta" 
(noblemen) were landed proprietors, and were bound to staiad 
in arms in their respective districts whenever the country was 
threatened by invasion. Every ^ &lachcic" (nobleman) wore 
formerly a broad-sword, and considered himself equal to another, 
however rich he might be* 

Progressive ameliorations during the national existence had, 
however, taken place, until the Constitution of the 3rd of May, 
1791, proclaimed the peasants free ! The Charter of the Congress 
of Yienna, in 1815, was based on the same principles^ and has 
been fully acted upon in the kingdom of Poland ; but it is noft 
the case in the incorporated provinces. The peasants are 
free, and small landed proprietors, in the Duchy of Posen, Iia 
Gsdlicia they submit to the law of the nobles, without being 
slaves. It is the same in the Staroste of Spiz. But in the 
provice of Bialystok^ incorporated with the Russian empu'e, the 
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peasants are urft^ who hare thoir fixed price, and are sold with 
the land and the cattle.npon it, as are all the peasants in Russia, 
-who can be sold or exchanged for anything^ according to the 
pleasure of their master. This horrible system was established 
in all the ancient Provinces of Poland, under the dominion of 
the Czar, Lithuania, Yolhynia, and Podolia. In Lithuania^ 
when the Nobles in 1818 presented a petition to Alexander 
Jbr permUnon to emancipate their slaves^ the petition not only- 
remained without effect, but those who signed it were, under 
different pretexts, />erjajw/tf J as dangeroui subjects of the Empire! 
Therefore, Russia alone ought to be held responsible for the 
disgrace hanging over those parts of Poland which I have just 
named, as still permitting the peasants to be a band of serfs. 
The Polish peasant, untaught as he is, and deprived of all the 
advantages of education, is unable to discuss the intricate 
questions of social government^; but his breast is animated with 
genuine attachment to his native soil ; there is a spark within 
him of that national dignity which rouses him to generous 
actions, and makes him hate the very narne of a Russian, The 
valour of the peasants is beyond all praise, and is immortalised 
in characters of blood before Raclawice, Praga^ and lately, in 
tiie glorious struggles of Stoczek ai^d Ostrolenka. 

In 1825,'^ieholas succeeded Alexander amidst his rebellious 
subjects. The conspiracy which broke out on his accession to 
the throne of Russia, on being investigated, was pretended to 
have a connection with a similar one existing in Poland. Con- 
sequently, arrests without number took place, and an inquisi* 
toriarcommittee, composed principally of military men, was 
f4nined (contrary not only to the constitution, but in defiance 
of every law,) to inquire into the imaginary crime. The only 
discovery they made was that patriotic societies had existed 
in Poland since 1820, when Alexander announced his bitter 
displeasure to the assembled Diet for having honourably 
responded to its duties; and whe^ he gave the nation to 
understand thi^t the charter did not authorise them to make 
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mj soratiay into ihf conduct of bis government, but told 
tbem they only enjoyed tbe benefits of the charter^ by placing 
their implicit confidence in him. 

Associations then began to spring up and multiply under 
diffident pretexts and appellations^ but all having one avowed 
object, namely, to free their country from the Russian yoke, and 
openly strike a blow for their dearest rights. One was formed 
by the celebrated General Dombrowski, and had at first a 
masonic and military character. Its existence was perfectly 
known to Alexander, and it reckoned among its members all 
who were noble and patriotic. Its ramifications extended 
throughout the invaded provinces, and could dispose not only of 
tbe material and moral strength of the people, but of immense 
capital, which the devotedness of its members had placed at its 
disposaL 

Nicholas invested his brother, 'the Grand Duke Constantino, 
with discretionary power over the kingdom of Poland, as well 
as over the ancient ptovinces, under the dominion of Russia* 
Nothing was sacred to him ; neither the voice of humanity, nor 
the laws of the country could arrest the out-breaks of his 
savage mind. In fact, so outrageous was his conduct, and so 
essentially brutalized his mind, that charity would almost wish 
to look upon him as insane: The prisons of the Capital were 
thronged every day; new edifices converted to that use were 
crowded with victims, transported from every comer of ancient 
Poland. On the native land of liberty, systems of torture were 
introduced that would make humanity shudder; and death— 
nay, ^^^destruction^was daily diminishing the number of 
victims, forgotten frequently in their damp dungeons, as no 
'person, not even the nearest relatives or friends^ dared to make 
inquiry where the sufferers were, or under what charge th^ 
languished. Constantino was himself the chief door-keeper of 
the prisons, and corporal inflictions were his favourite means for 
self-accusation. Tarring jaid. feathering the shaved heads of 
tbe ofienders was also a favourite recreation of the Commander' 
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la-Chiel^ whose delight was to witness these barbarities. The 
following scene will give you some idea of his 'character, and 
will plainly exhibit the cruelty of his nature. * 

In 1824, Major Lukasinski, a polish officer of high character 
and blameless life, and other persons eminent for their rank, 
■attainments, virtue, and patriotism, were accused as leaders of a 
patriotic association, although there was not the slightest shadow 
in proof of a conspiracy. And in defiance of an acquittal by the 
Senate (which alone could legally investigate the charges) they 
were declared guilty by an imperial ordinance. Their patriotism 
was not that noisy and presumptuous quality miscalled patriotism, 
which displays itself in idle declamations and useless turbulence ; 
but consisted in that silent devotion to the best interests of their 
country, which "shews itself by endeavours to improve the con- 
dition of the people, and to fonvard every measure which is 
calculated to benefit them. I^ukasinski and his companions were 
ignominiously stripped of the insignia of their rank, and con- 
demned by the imperial decree (though declared innocent) to 
ten years hard labour ; and the rest of the accused were con- 
demned to imprisonment, and every penalty that the unprincipled 
caprice of the ferocious Oonstantine could suggest. Where spies 
are hired to, mix with society for the purpose of detecting the 
disaffected, if they do not find treason, they will make it. "When 
the revolution burst out in St. Petersburg, in the beginning of 
1826, the spies, for the purpose of showing themselves loyal 
and zealous in their contemptible avocation, pretended to 
discover a society in Poland which had kept up a communica- 
tion with the Russian patriots. This circumstance afforded a 
colourable pretext to the Grand Duke to single out his victims. 
He immediately turned his attention to Major Lukasinski, whom 
he considered to be the founder of these plots, and made the 
most urgent attempts to extort from him a confession. But 
what Lukasinski uttered, under the infliction of lashes^ he 
retracted the next day. Nevertheless, the Grand Duke pointed 
him out to the extraordinary committee ^s one in whom all 
treasonable secrets were centred. Lukasinski, when brought 
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from Zamosc (a fortress) before the cummittee, instead of 
answering to its questions, uncovered his gaping wounds and 
exclainled — " Behold, Sirs ! and judge far yourselves whether all 
that I have previously said under such inflictions as these can be 
true 9"* Humanity shrinks at recording such atrocity, such 
cold-blood fero'jity. The deep wounds on his lacerated back 
told a melancholy tale of his long and severe sufferings. Death 
would have afforded relief to the wearied sufferer, but this was 
not the object of Constantino. When the revolution in 1830 
broke out in Warsaw, although he left behind him jewels, papers, 
and other valuables, Lukasinski was too precious to be left ; and 
this true nartyr to Polish liberty was chained to a piece of 
cannon, carried ofi^ and since that time nothing has been heard 
of him. 

Thousands of examples of this atrocious conduct might be 
given ; but it is easy to conceive th^i^ a country, abandoned to such 
a ferocious Governor, must have been exhausted by every kind 
of misery. I will give you one other instance characteristic of 
his savage mind. Colonel Lagowski was another sufferer. After 
the lapse of a year, when no satisfactory confession could be 
obtained from him by the inquisitorial committee, he was oon-^ 
demned to endure every privation, to sleep on bare and humid 
earth, and live upon bread and water. Colonel Lagowski 
resolved to starve himself to death. For seven days he did not 
taste either bread or water, and remained motionless, in a sitting 
posture, like a lifeless statue. He wished to terrify the despot 
by the firmness of his character, and by his martyrdom to save 
his fellow-prisoners from the anguish of a like barbarous treat- 
ment. The Grand Duke being informed of the Colonel's 
determination, which astounded him, lost no time in despatching 
different persons to Tjagowski (among whom was one of his 
most favourite Generals, Kuruta) to prevail upon him to change 
his mind. But the Colonel rid himself of these messengers by 
adhering firmly to his resolution, saying, that he put no faith 

ft 

* Pow»tanie Narodtt PoI^iego,-by Mochnftoki.--yol. I., page 481. 
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in tlie Grand Duke's promises. The sixth day he sank into a 
state of great weakness, and no hope was entertained of his life. 
The Grand Duke now thono:ht it advisable to enter into a 
negociation with the prisoijer, who was almost dying. General 
Kuruta, as a last resource, assured him, in the name of the Grand 
Duke, that he would be set at liberty; and when still he 
rejected his promise as a false one, Kuruta swore before liim^ 
on his grey hairs, his conscience, and his high rank, that all his 
promises should be fulfilled ! At last Lagowski took a few drops 
of water, for the first tivSb during six days, and immediately after 
was seized with a dangerous fever. Some months elapsed, but 
instead of being restored to freedom he was thrown upon a cart 
and transported to St. Petersburg. After a severe confinement 
of seven months, he was brought back to Warsaw, and again 
shut up in prison. When still they were not able to get from 
him a satisfactory confession, the Grand Duke gave an order to 
transport him to Siberia. Biit to effect this it was necessary to 
employ force, as Lagowski would not voluntarily submit to ihis 
infamous decree. Lewicki, the Aid-de-camp of the Governor of 
Warsaw, with a detachment of Russian soldiers, entered the 
prison and summoned the Colonel to quit his wretched abode. 
*Lagowski seized a knife, plunged it twice into his bosom, and 
struck with his blood-smeared hand the face of Lewicki, who at 
that time endeavoured to prevent him from committing suicide. 
He at last fell sensless on the ground, and his wounds, which 
were not mortal, were dressed. The Grand Duke ordered his 
doctors to attend on the Colonel ; and four months after. General 
Kuruta informed him that he was free, but on condition that ho 
was to enjoy its benefits in Russia. ** Never^ General^*' said he, 
" shall you take me from hence alive. Go^ continued he, "go to 
the Grand Duke^ and tell him that my bones only shall be sent to 
Russia!"' This unshaken firmness at last prevailed on the 
Grand Duke actually to set him at liberty, and to allow him to 
remain in Warsaw, after having been detained for thirty-six 
months in confinement, and treated with the greatest cruelty.* 

* Sco Puwstanie Narodu Polakiego, by Moohuaoki Vo]. L, page 532. 
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In 1831, Lagowski was in the ranks- of the defenders of his 
country, and to day shares err misfortunes in exile. 

To such a tyrant was Poland abandoned* Oh ! the history of 
the fifteen years' administration of the Polish kingdom is but 
one record of art, violence, and atrocity. The name of the 
ferocious Constantine, and that of Poland, will ever be associated 
with horror. 

In less than six weeks, the Senate of St. Petersburg had 
judged, condemned, and punished, 156 Russian subjects con- 
cemed in the revolt : and Nicholas did iM doubt that the Senate 
of Poland would be equally docile, and would itself give a blow 
to the literties of its country. He was, however, deceived in 
expecting to find in the High National Court of Poland, jildgea 
so base as to satisfy his vengeance, or so weak as to allow them- 
selves to be intimidated by his power. 

Prince Adam Czartoryi^i (who was Ihen in Italy) hastened 
to Warsaw, to take his seat in the Senate ; and his zeal and 
actiyity were conspicuous in obtaining the acquittal of the pri- 
soners in 1828. Out of forty-one members of the High Court, 
only one showed himself unworthy the name of a Pole. . The 
others, with their venerable President, Bielinski, declar^ that 
^*' the accused weie not guilty, as the desire of re-establishing* 
Poland as an independant country, could not be ijupnted to 
them as the crime of treason." This decree involved in one 
fate both prisoners and their judges ! Tlie one party, instead of 
being set at liberty, (though the Senate had declared their inno- 
cence,; were transported by the illegal order of the Czar 
Nicholas, into the interior of Russia, and left to pine away their 
existence in the dungeons of fortified places ; nor have they yet 
been all restored to their families. The others were held in 
bondage for one whole . year at Warsaw, simply because they 
had shown themselves honorable and independent judges.* 
After such acts, the Emperor Nicholas resolved to be crowned 
King of Poland in 1829. The sceptre was soon, however, to be 
wrested from his hand. The representatives of the people were 

♦ Vide Powstanie r^larodu Pohkiego by Mochnacki, Vol 2. page 773. 
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convoked, aad became the silent witnesses of that ceremony, and 
' those oaths^ which were again ^o soon to be violated. No abuse 
was suppressed; the atrocities and madness of the Grand Duke 
Constantine'Ei arbitrary will were left untouched, and the system 
of arresting important individuals had skg&in commenced. The 
national poets— the histories of our revolutions— our battles, 
misfortunes, and alliances ; the accounts of our heroes, learned 
men, and philosophers; the celebration of our religious rites 
(sanctioned by custom and the nature of our climate) ; all in 
which an unhappy people seek to £nd consolation ; all by which 
they cherish the ruins of their former glory, made the tyra^nts 
tfemble, and excited their alarm and distrust. The names of 
Kosciuszko^ Poniatowski, Pulawski, and Reytan — a volupie of 
Felinski, or Mickiewicz, put in motion all the energies of the 
Russian government. Under all these circumstances of grievous 
oppression, which I have just stated, the burst of indignation 
was unanimous ; and that indignant burst was loudly re-echoed 
from the shores of the Vistula to those of the Dwina. The rery 
life-blood of the nation, the centre of all enthusiasm, *the 
jntrepid youth of the Military School of Ensigns and of the 
University, united with a large portion of the garrison of 
Warsaw, to give the signal of a general rising. And on 
' the night of the 29€h of November, 1830, tiie holy fire of 
fireedom illuminated the whole horiason of the country, and 
the Polish people rose from their state of ignominy and 
degradation. 

I have now arrived at the eventful period of the Polish revo- 
lution, so memorable in the annals of my country ! It is not 
my province to enter into a long detail of that glorious struggle, 
for it would oblige me to extend my lectures beyond the limited 
time allowed ; but I shall endeavour to give a general and com- 
prehensive view of it, having been myself an actor and eye- 
witness of this gloomy tragedy ! The revolution of 1830 cannot 
be considered as an accidental one, for it was in the hearts of all 
before it was in the heads of any; nor can it be considered as a 
mere contagion arising from that of the French of July, for the 
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JPol^es.did not oombat to establish an abstract princijde, or to 
maintain a fanoifal theory of govermnent : they took up arms to 
redr-989 the innumerable wrongs occasioned by the repeated vio- 
lation of the Conortitutional Charter. The reign of terror and 
persecution, which marked the government of the ferocious 
Constantino, roused the slumbering energies of the country, a^ 
kindled that inextinguishable love of national independence, 
which recollections of ten centuries had deeply implanted in the 
mind of every Pole. The brimming cup of bitterness overflowed, 
and the day of triumphant vengeance had arrived. On the 
ni^ht of tho 29th of November, Peter •Wysocki, one of the 
confederates, rushed into the room where the Polish Ensigns 
where listening to their evening lecture, and exclaimed — ^*' Poles / 
the hour of vengeance hat itruek^ IhU n^ht toe vanquUh or die J" 
At his voice, in one unanimous enthusiastic . shout, the cry of 
^^ to amuT burst from the meeting. A handful of brave men 
rushed into the town, cftUing the people to arms, and procliuming 
in^>endeuce. Trusting themselves to the justice of their cause, 
and their courage, they did not doubt of their success, notwith- 
standing they had to contend with a power which commands 
more than a third of Europe ! The Grand Duke fled from the 
city where he had ex^cised, during fifteen long years, the office 
of executioner, and corporaL The alarm %hus giveti, spread in 
every direction. Groups of people ^oon appeared in the stre^s^ 
looking and asking forarm& They were directed by the confe- 
derates to the arsenal, which was attacked and taken. So 
electrical was the cry of liberty, that 40,000 men were in arms, 
and in a short time the attitude of Warsaw appeared intrepid 
and warlike ! Poland was free ! 'But, alas ! it was 4)vly for a 
short time ! 

The Grand Duke, who was stationed with his troops at a^ 
short distance from Warsaw, plainly perceived that his personal 
safety depended tipon opening a negociation with the Council of 
Administration, which was formed in a few hours to preside 
over the destines of the infant State, ^and which was composed of 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, Prince Michael lladziwill, General 
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Pae,* Miehael Kochanow&ki, and Julian Ursin Niemeewit^,*!* 
men distbgiiisked for their talen^ eharacter, and dervices". He, 
therefore, intimated a desire to hear the wishes and complaints of 
the Poles. Accordingly, the Council of AdministFation sent a 
Deputation to the Busfinan camp. Pursuant to their instructions 
they demanded-— 

1st. The maintenance of the Constitution, as it was granted 
ia the year 1815, and afterwards solemnly sworn to by the 
Emperor. ^ 

2ndly. The inviolability of the Polish territory. 

3rdly. The withdrawal of the Russo-Lithuanian eorps, stationed 
near Bialystok and Brzesc. 

4Uily. The fulfilment of the promises made by the Emperor 
Alexander^ of uniting all the ancient provinces with the king- 
dom of Poland. 

The very mention of the Constitution put tto Grand Duke 
into a violent rage, and he arrogantly asked, ^^ WAo ihall dat^ 
to ifUerfere between my brother and the Conetitution 9" To other 
d^nands he gave evasive replies ; but he stated his intention 
of mediating with his Imperial brother, for the guilty. ^^ Th»e 
are none guilty among us," said Wladi^w Ostrowski, leaning 
on his sabre* The deputation then departed, and on the follow- 
ing day the Grand Duke Constantino commenced his retreat. 
It is to he lamented^ however the grievous error committed in 
retaining some of the members of ihQ ^Russian AdminUtratian 
in office^ who, under the garb of patriotism and devotedness to 
the cause, did all they possibly could to check the progress of 
the insurrection. 

The day after the revolutionary blow was struck, Chlopicki, 
who was generally looked upon as the oracle of Poland, and the 
^y man capable of standing at the head of the nation, had 

* Cteoeral Pao died in exile (1836) at Smyrna ; his immense estates had 
been oonfisoated and given to Russian Generals. 

i* Jolian Ursin Niemoewiez, the friend and emnpanion in anns6f the immor- 
tal KoBciuszko^ terminated (in 1841) his long life, the whole of which was 
passed in saerifices to his country, and expired in exile at Paris^ at the age of 
84. He was revered by all who knew him, and universally beloved by his 
ooontrymen. 
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been unammoudy chosen Qeneral-in^Chiet He had the greatest 
military reputation in the country ; and so great a ooi^dtooe 
n^as placed in his civic virtues^ and so generally was he idolized, 
that soon after he was proclaimed Dictator. But it is seldom in 
the £eld that the mancBuvres of politics and the art of goyeming 
are learned ; Imd the unfortunate nation, whilst greeting him 
with universal acclamation, and shouts of ^^ Our country, and 
its brave defender, Chlopicki, for ever !" never imagined that-he 
would destroy the great expectations they had formed. Poland 
needed ^^a CromweU," and she found ^^an Albemarle." He 
dreaded the dangers which threatened Poland ; he considered her 
on the eve of her fall ; and he saw no other chance of safety for 
h^r but the ^ clemenc/* of the Czar ! With such superannuated 
ideas, he could never be persuaded that Poland was able to 
resist that power, against which Napoleon himsdf had failed ; 
and age, having abated in him the ardour of youth, and the 
intrepidity of courage, he sulmiitted to the cold calculatbns of 
reason ; not taking into consideration the prodigies of bravery, 
and the devotedness, of which a vigorous nation is capable. The 
Grand Duke, so far firom being retained as a hostage (which he 
should have been), was allowed to leave the kingdom with 
8,000 Russian troops, when Chlopicki might have captured his 
entire army ; and this army, three months after, cetumed and 
ravaged the cotiniry. At all events, they should have been 
disarmed^ and their arms would have been an important 
acquisition to the national cause. 

A few dajTS after the glorious night of the 29th of November, 
the people loudly demanded to be conducted into the ancient 
provinces of Poland — ^Lithuania, Yolhynia, and Podolta—- where 
ten millions of their oppressed brethren waited with impatienoe 
to throw themselves into the arms of the revoluibionaKy govern^ 
ment. Chlopicki instead of threatening the autocrat, armii^ 
the nation, and throwing the old Phalanxes into Lithuania, 
(which of itself could have furliidbed immense resources,) con- 
sidered that the entrance of the Polish troops into that province 
would be an act of aggresdon ; while he hoped through the 
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medium of negociations, to bring tbe matter to an advantageous 
issue, without loss of blood. The insufferable obstinacy (^ 
Ghlopi(^i, which thus ruined Lithuania to the- cause, daily added 
new difficulties ; and in spite of the ent^iusiasm of the people^ 
the generous devotion of the nobility, the ardour of the army 
and of the youth, two months passed away, and nothing was 
done, to place the country in a stronger state of defence. The 
universal spirit of subordination was carried so far, that many 
good patriots preferred doing violence to their own consciences 
and understandings by acquiescing in the system of negociations 
adopted by the Dictator, rather than weaken the authority of a 
man to whom the destiny of the country had been committed. 

Thus, while Poland, by the indecision of her General, de-* 
stroyed all the fruits she might have gathered &om the panic and 
terror, which spread amongst the Russians^ the latter had time to 
regain their courage, and' to concentrate their forces. The troops 
advanced by forced marches from the remotest parts of the 
empire ; and towards the end of December the whole of this 
formidable mass established itself upon the plains of Lithuania^ 
^ike an impetuous torrent increased by the snows of the Ura]. 
At last the Field-Marshal Diebitsh arrive^ at Yilna. The 
laurels "he had gained in Turkey could not allay the fears he 
partook of with his^ army, as he knew the nation with whom he 
was going to deal ; and a sad presentiment told him that the 
laurels of the Balkan were'likely to fade on the misty shores of 
the Vistula. Nevertheless^ he affected arrogance and courage ; 
he talked with insolence of his future triumphs. At his insti- 
gation the* Govemot« of Witebsk assembled the nobility of the 
province, and, after remindmg them of the fidelity they owed to 
the Emperor, asked their advice upon the best measures to be 
taken for crushing the ^' rebels" (as he termed the Poles)> and 
ended by further asking, as a favour, the repeal of the Lithuanian 
laws. Compliance was not enough for the executioners; it was 
necessary that the victims should themselves rivet their chains. 
A general ukaz delivered the schools up to the authority of the 
pcdice, and the Professors of the University received instructions 
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which restrained their power. The hohility were everywhere 
iinrited to address their corgratulations to the Czar; they were 
required to renounce what remained of their rights and privileges, 
to emhrace the Greek religion, to do away with the national 
costume, and to take military service in the Russian army ! ! 
These invitations were followed hy threats, and threats hy 
punishment. Every subject, without distinction, was obliged to 
take an oath of fidelity to the Czar ; all peasants capable of 
bearing arms were seized; and, Lithuania being declared in a 
state of siege, the inhabitants were not only deprived of their 
fire-arms, but even of all domestic utensils which could be con- 
verted into' weapons ; and all suspected persons were conveyed 
mto the interior of Russia. Such were the results of the 
pernicious inactivity of Chlopicki, and men in power, who, 
listening neither to the advice nor the wishes of the nation, 
contested themselves with standing only on the xiefensive, and 
quietly awaiting the enemy in the centre of the constitutional 
kingdom, instead of meeting him at the extremities of the 
andent provinces of Poland. In the meantime the Diet 
assembled; and, after having declared the national character 
of the revolution, broke up its sittings ; and the Polish senators 
prtwseeded in a body to labour at the fortifications of Prdga ! 
All classes of the inhabitants might there be seen in motley 
groups on the ramparts, digging side by side; Patriotism 
levelled all differences: the distinction of rank, the prejudices of 
race, i;he conflict of opinions, disappeared under its influence. 
Poland exhibited the picture of a large family, and her children 
were goVemed by one feeling. Tliere are isw instances of such 
patriotism and sacrifices in the annals of nations. 

All Poland now again turned to* Chlopicki, when that extra- 
ordinary man, with an iron obstinacy, tendered his resignation 
on the 18th of January, 1831, (after having most bitterly 
disappointed the hopes of the nation,) and refiised peremptorily 
to accept command of the army, declaring that it would be 
imprudent to take the field with only 40,000 regular troops 
against 180,000 Russians! This brave army, enthusiastically 
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attached to him, was struck with prpfound grief at his estrange^ 
ment. With the fall of Chlopicki's Dictatorship a new pro* 
visional goyemment was formed of five members, of which 
Prince Adam CzartoryBki (who now shares our exile with bis 
tmro sons) was President. And here let me devote a few 
moments to the history of a man whose name and whose 
exertions are inseparably united with the annals of Poland. 

The Czartoryski, as I stated before, are descended from a 

younger branch of the Royal house of Jagello. Th^ are, of 

course, the natural opponents of foreign rule on the one hand^ 

and of Republican license on the other. The followers of Batory, 

Sobieski, Leszczynski, and other enemies of anarchy — they have 

always proved themselves the friends of Poland. Indeed, if you 

refer to my former lectures, you will remember that every thing 

useful and valuable was introduced by that fiettnily. The seeds 

of reform, sown by the Jagellos, brought forth fruit in 17^1 • 

They instructed, guided, and made the most desperate efforts to 

prevent the fall of Poland, when every circumstance conspired 

against her. The good and virtuous Adam Ozartoryski inherited 

that strong affection for his country which had distinguished bis 

ancestors. ^' His life," says Brzozowski, '^ was firee from stain 

or reproach. He shone in the horizon of the. revolution, Hke 

some beneficent planet ; and towards him the eyes and hearts of " 

all. honest men turned with affection and respect."* One faulty. 

however, he committed ; and one which was fatal to his oonntry. 

Descended as he is from the ancient Royal fiEtmily, he shou d 

have mounted at once the throne of Poland ! But this illustrious 

statesman, tried for forty years in the public service, was wanting 

in that noble ambition which might have saved his country. 

The Poles looked up to him as their chief, as their national 

standard ; and his elevation would have united all parties. But 

to return. An Act for dethroning the Emperor Nicholas, King 

of Poland (who violated every principle of honour and good 

faith in all his int^course with the Poles), was submiteed to 

* See La Gaerre de la Pologne en 1831. 
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the oonsiddration of the Diet hy General Soltyk, and passed 
with unanimous enthusiasm on the 25th of January, and left no 
alternative, except the sword. Prince Michael Badziwill* was 
diected Commander-in-Chief^ and C^lopicki, after some hesita- 
tion, consented to support him with his military experience and 
advice. On the 6th of February, 1831, the Field-Marshal 
Diebit^h announced his entrance *into the kingdom ; and, in a 
short time, the whole of the eastern provinces swarmed with his 
troops. • 

Whilst military preparations were arousing the country to 
offer a determined resistance, tho tidings that General Dwemicki, 
at the head of a small corps, had * surprised and routed the 
Russians at Stoczek, captured eleven pieces of cannon^ and taken 
a great number of prisoners, gave a new impulse to the enthu- 
siasm and hopes of the nation ! This brilliant victory dififiised a 
feeling of confidence throughout the Polish army, as it was 
gained over Geismar, one of the most distinguished Generals of 
the Turkish war. But nowhere did the military glory of the 
Polish soldiers shine brighter than on the plains of Grochow. 
Each man fought as if the mother-earth on which he stood was 
only to be purchased with his life. That battle will ever be 
memorable in military annals. In it an army of 180,000 
Russians, with 400 pieces of cannon, were unable to vanquish 
35,000 Poles and 90 pieces of artillery ! This most important 
action was fought on the 25th of February. The whole force 
of the Russian right wing charged the Polish left. Two hundred 
pieces of cannon (posted on a single line) commenced a fire 
which made the earth tremble ; and the effect of which was 
more terrible than the oldest officers (many of whom had fought 
at Marengo and Austerlitz) had ever beheld. As the attack of 
the Rilssians upon the Polish left wing was foiled, the Imperial 
Field-Marshal Diebitch directed the strength of his army against 
the celebrated Alder Wood, hoping to divide the Polish army 



* Prince Miohael Radzlwill was carried off to' Siberia, and his immense 
estates confiscated. 
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into two parts. The attack waa tremendous; the scene of 
massacre was unheard of in the annals of war. Bank after rank 
lay prostrate on the earth ; and the forest of Alder Wood was 
so strewed with bodies that it has received from that day the* 
name of the '^ Forest of the dead." ' The Imperial tyrant— ^the 
^^ Herod of the North"^ heard with dismay, and all Europe 
with astonishment, that Diebitch, the hero of the- Balkan (whose 
death was ultimately occasioned by chagrin at the numerous 
defeats he had sustained, and disgrace he was in with his 
Imperial master), had been foiled under the walls of Warsaw. 
A general retreat commenced, and the ciy of ^^ Mech Z^ 
PoiUIca" (^^ Poland for ever,") reached the walls of the deroted 
city, to cheer the hearts of its anxious inhabitants. But, alas ! 

Vainly haro heroes died for tbte* 
It hath not bought thy liberty I 

Indeed, the spirit of patriotism had been roused throughout 
the Russian provinces. Lithuania, though it swarmed with 
Russian troops, was the first to raise the standard of indepen- 
dence. Thirty years of slavery and oppression has not destroyed 
the remembrance of liberty, or the love of their country ; on the 
contrary, it inspired them with new energy. Religious persecu- 
tion had been added to political slavery; and the horrible 
cruelties of Nowosiltzow, which I have already stated, augmentad 
that feeling of hatred towards Russia, which prevailed through- 
out the province. . The remembrance of their ancient glory and 
independence was revived in all its freshness. It is a terrible 
and sublime moment, when the weak arouse themselves against 
the strong ; when the oppressed shake ofif the grasp of the op- 
pressor; when a handful of brave men, abandoned by the 
revolationary government, badly armed, without discipline, and 
without a chief, waged war against the Colossal Empire of the 
Czar, and caused him to tremble, though surrounded by his 
legions. That war (though short) was a terrible one to Russia. 
Every shot of a Lithuanian marksman, found its way to the 
heart of a Russian ; and net only were the operations of the 
enemy before Warsaw paralysed, but the whole Moscovite 
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Kttipiire was threatened by conytilsion. It seemed as if the 
shades of Kieystut, Wltold, and Ohodkiewicz, moved amid the 
d^wd, exciting a holy fervour in the breasts of the people. All 
dcSfish feeling was at an end ; and the only calamity feared, was 
to enr^ve the independence of their country. 

Lithuania, in her last straggle, afforded examples bf pa^otism, 
e<|nfkl to that of Leonidas, and never snrpassed in ancient 
history. Unfortunately, however, by his incapacity or treawn. 
General Gielgud, (who came from Poland, with a small corps el 
regular troops into that country,) ruined, instead of aiding, the 
eanse of the revolution. Ambitious, yet not high-minded— a 
fAVourrte of the execrable Constantine— he was the most unfi^ 
man to act at such a grisis. His incapacity or indifference w^pe 
fatal to the Lithuanian cause, at a time' when fortune seemed to 
smile upon it. He showed himself, it is true, in Lithuania, but, 
after firing a few shots, retreated into Prussia, thus leaving the 
province to the mercy of the Russians. He might have driVen 
the enemy before him like chaff before the wind, especially in a 
eountry like Lithuania, bordering on the sea, well supplied with 
provisions, and intersected by large forests, ravines, and rivers ; 
and where. hatred to Russia was a national feeling, that had beeii 
roused afresh by the massacre of Oszmiana. He might heie 
have intercepted the movements of the enemy; and evei^ 
hedge and every tree would have found graves for the invader. * 

But throughout this unfortunate contest treachery gave up 
what patriotism had won. pielgud gave the Russians time to 
concentrate their, forces^ and, instead of moving rapidly <ni 
Wilna (which had a small garrison of 3,000 men), he permitted 
the enemy to occupy that important city— the key of military 
operations. It is true, he made an attempt to re-capture it when 
too late ; but had the traitors and villains who ruined Poland 
been awake to the call of their country, or even the voice of 
conscience — had they weighed in one scale the shame and 
contempt which attached to their conduct, and in the other the 
immortal glory which awaited them— nay, had they only had 
common feeling, and balanced the good which they mighi have 
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done with the teais and miserj their treuBon produced, they 
surely would have justified the confidence reposed in them I 
Unfortonate Poland ! Attacked from without, and betrayed firoia 
iprithin. Assailed by a barbarous and yindictiye foe, and made 
the yictim of treason by her own pretended fiiends. Was it 
not better, ^r better, to die independent and unchained, thaa to 
crawl out the remainder of life in slavery? Alas ! Alas I when 
honour and all that constitute manly virtue is gone; what 
remains is not worth preserving ! 

On the retreat of the Polish Army under Gielgud, one gene* 
ral cry of despair succeeded to that enthusiasm which beforo 
animated the people. Blood uow flowed in' torrents ; torture 
and misery became universal ; the clank of chains and the chal- 
lenge of the Russian sentinel; alone interrupted the groans of the 
unhappy victims. 

But give honour to ^' the kind, the noble, and the l»rave!" 
The women in Lithuania have at all times distinguished them- 
selves by their devotion to their country. They now showed a 
degree of ardour unsurpassed either in ancient or modem times. 
They attended the wounded; and ladies of the highest rank were 
among the first to wait ou the sufiferers. They supplied them 
with every comfort : not contented with hiding them from their 
pursuers, they aided them to escape, at the risk of the severest 
tortures. If the voice of gratitude does not proclaim the names 
of these heroines it is only lest it should (even now) compromise 
their safety. This only prevents me from doing you full justice^^ 
and gratifying my feelings as your countryman ! But the re- 
membraBce of your kindness will ever remain 

**L{twoI OJevysnomnUt ty testes' Jak adxowie. 

He cie cenio trseha, ten tyUio sie donrie 

Ku» Cie fttittcil. Dxis* pleknoso twa w oaley oadobie 

Widze i opisaie, ba tesknie po tobie . *'* ' 

** Oh Lithuania! Oh, my father-land ! 
As the stroog ▼is'^ns nan, who never knaw 
The pang of sickneaa, undervalues health, 
i^nd only feels its ralue in its loss ; 
8<) how to value thee, we only know 
When we have lost thee. I can now desoribei 
Far better than before, thy grace and beauty. 
Because I long for thee. " 

*Hioiuewicz. 
a 
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inaction of the anny, and lk« seedB of mifiohief wLieh C^lopickt 
1^ mywjOf by prcvteoting a horde of «pi«s and informers under the 
mMk of judicial fonn% increased the public anxiety.; and the 
butts' committed by the cwnmandera of the anny almoet jtuti- 
fied the suspicion of treason. The Capital first saw the seeds of 
4istuihaQ.ee abooir to ptodnee their fruit ; and, under the mask 
^.^091^1 ideas aod re¥ohitftonary energy^ the bloody scenes of 
thei'l^ and 16th. of August were enacted^-soenes not only 
foreign to Ahe Polish character, but which exercised a baneful 
inflfusnoe upon the national affairs. The hearts of all honest 
men were chilled, and the army heard the news with the most 
lively indignation* They saw, with horror, that the govem- 
/ ment had fallen prostpate before an infuriated populace; but there 
was a Rusaiftn spring (though adroitly hidden) which gave rise 
to those eyents. It worked secretly, but surely ; and by 
poisoning the very life-blood of the revolution, led erentually to 
the downfall of the govermnent. Its members were then dis- 
missed ; and it was then that Prince Adam Osartoryski was 
ancceeded by General Krukowiecki, an ambitious man — violent 
and indiscreet— whose incapacity (if not treason) led to the ruin 
of Poland. 

Ths last battle was under the wajls of Warsaw ; and then 
ehe would not have fallen, but that General Krukowiecki, the 
new President of the Govemmoit, blasted the laurels won in 
the early battles of the revolution, by the blackest treason ! 
He ordered General Bamorino to withdraw 18,000 men, and 
chase the Russians beyond the frontier. In his absence the 
Russians, having been for the third time reinforced^ pressed 
Warsaw. He could have returned in time to save it, but was 
stopped, vriih directions not to advance until further orders ! 
In the meantime Warsaw fell, with the curse of every Pole 
upon the head of the President. Whether he sold himself to 
the. Russians, or whether he was destitute of all talent, the result 
was the same. After three , days' attack the ardour of the 
soldiers was destroyed by the folly of the chiefs. An agree- 
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ment wfts madd between KndnowieGkt and th^BttSdisn General- 
in-Chief, Faai&tewicis^snd Warsaw fell } 

On the 8th of September, 1831, the city capitulated, 'thia 
Polish ann^r being allowed foity-eight hours to evaouatef it, with 
their aflfins and coIoutb. So ended the last heroic etrugg^ of 
Poland! 

I haye now endeavonred, though I fear impetfeetl;^, to glt^ 
you some idea of the deadly struggle which the Polee mainftainied 
for eight months, against the whole force of the edossiA empm 
of Russia ! and, notwithstanding the inactiyity and bhiiiders of 
the Polish Generals, they resisted, and, on many occasions, 
miccessfnlly. The scattered mounds of the dead, on the fields 
of Stoczek, Okuniew, Dobre, Wawer, Grochow, Jganie, Wielfcie 
Demby, Ostrolenka, Rogoznica, beneath the walls of Warsaw— 
the heroic, but fallen capital of Poland —and on the plains of 
Jjithuania, afford a bright example of a nation endeavouring to 
maintain its independence against foreign aggression, to shield 
Constitutional liberty from despotic licentiousness— and to oppose 
European civilization to Tartar barbarism !* 

Yes ! Poland is dead, but her glory has rewarded and has 
soothed her dying agonies. To die for such a cause-— to die 
with such a spirit, is still worthy of envy. She had reached 
the summit of her military fame, even at her dying hour ; she 
had faithfully performed her last duty as sentinel of Europe, and 
fell prostrate by the treacherous dagger of the greatest enemy of 
liberty and of national independence. 

Oh ! bloodiest picture In the book of time; 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a orime ! I 

Thus Poland fell; not because she haft insufficient forces to 
oppose the giant strength of her oppressois, but because the 
dull indolence and nerveless conduct of the provisional govern- 
ment paralysed all her efforts. By an Imperial nkazo she was 

• 

* Actloni less brilliant, but not iesR creditable, to the Polish arms, were also 
foQght at PalAwy, Boremie, Kock, Rayfl;rod, and Kowno. The only battle la 
whioh the Poles can be said to have been defeated was at Kazmier^s ; to these 
must be added the sangainary battle of Ostrolenka, In whioh neither party 
could cbum the victory, and whioh oast tjhe Poles 7,000 AoldieKi aiid270ono?r8, 
killed and wounded ; and the Russians between 15,000 and 16,000 men, hort de 
combat. 

G S 
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expunged as a political state from the m^p of Europe ; her 
plains are covered with ruins, or washed with blood ; her old 
and noble families are murdered, imprisoned, sent to die in the 
dreary mines of Siberia, or wandering in exile in foreign lands ; 
her abundance has given way to wretchedness ; her national 
character is destroyed, and her language is excluded from the 
oiSces of government, and even from the public schools, while 
Russian is substituted in its stead — a language in which (how- 
ever singular it may appear to you, it is nevertheless true) the 
words virtue, justice, and liberty are not to be found in its 
whole vocabulary. . 

I am drawing towards the close of this course of lectures. I 
wish, however, before quitting you, to call your attention to the 
melancholy scenes which exhibit the cruelties of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

In tracing the sufferings of Poland, since the late insurrection, 
it willba seen that not a year has passed — not a province escaped, 
unmarked by some calamity inflicted on its population by the 
Emperor of Russia ; that Caligula of Poland invents every year 
new methods of tormenting the people of that unhappy country. 
One would naturally suppose that, in the eleven years which 
have elapsed since the revolution, his wrath would be assuaged, 
and that he would notv adopt some milder measures to regulate 
the affairs of Poland, and turn his mind toward conciliating the 
people. The measure of punishment, when it is dealt out by 
justice, has some limits; but to the revenge of Nicholas on 
Iceland there are none ; time neither abates his fury, nor softens 
his character. Tlie traits of that character resemble those of his 
ferocious brother, Conltantine, with this material difference : 
that as the fury of the latter was vented upon individuals^ that 
of Nicholas is directed against whole classes of men, whole 
races, and the whole nation ! Cruel by nature, it is a remark- 
able fact that, during his reign, no sentence of a court-martial, 
on being presented for his signature, has ever been cancelled or 
enen mitigated by him; and most frequently he increases the 
penalties ! ! But the following circumstances will enable you to 
judge of the real disposition and nature of the man. 
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In the yesar 1832 he signed an ukaze fur the transportation of 
5,000 familm from their native land to the steppes '^of the 
Caucasus; but since the revolution it has been a common 
practice with the Russian government to transplant families 
from different parts of Poland, and to supply their places with 
Russians. 

JVIuch has been said in the public prints, at various times,., of 
the persecutions to which the Poles are subject on account of 
their religion ; these persecutions still go on without mitigation ; 
and yet Russia has been described as more tolerant than any 
other nation ! However, it is not long since the Bishop of 
Podlachia was carried off, no one knmcs whither^ merely for his 
resistance to the tyrannical measures by which the Russian 
government sought to seize some of the churches of that 
province (hitherto dedicated to the Catholic worship), and tp 
give them up to the Greek priesijiood. The same course of 
merciless policy goes on preying upon the last remaining insti- 
tutions of that unhappy country. By an ukaze in 1832 the 
Universities of Warsaw and Wilna, and all the high schools 
connected with them, were abolished. £very thing, in fact, is 
done to fulfil the desired object of destroying the nationality of 
the Poles. Even the boarding-schools have not escaped. The 
young ladies are not allowed to go home at the vacations, lest 
they should be corrupted by the opinions which they might 
hear, and imbibe some patriotic feelings at home : they are kept 
from home, to be brought up by the wives of Russian generals ;! 
By such means the great T3rrant of the North seeks to annihi}at<9 
the Polish nation. 

Sickening as is the task of recording .such deeds— harrowing 
as it is to my feelings, I must yet add a few more facts. The 
Uhiverf relates the following case of inconceivable cruelty 
practised on a Polish lady : — 

" VoLHiNiA, 20th April, 1841. — Lady Grocho^ka,^ 
connected with one of the most honourable families in Tol- 



• Polish aumes endbg with ** ski" in tho masculine have ** eka'* ia rti« 

f«iiiuiine. ... I * . ..... 
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hii^m;, oXt^r experiencing many diffionlties, had at last obtained 
a passport from the Bussicui government to visit h«r hnsband m 
Switzerland, who had emigrated thi^er ten years before, and to 
take with her her son, then about eleven years old, who had 
spoxcely known his father. Thb child, after he had remained 
some time with his father, refused to quit him, and declared that 
hewQuld dei^oy himself rather fhan return to Poland. lisdy 
Qrocholska was obliged to leave her son in Switzerland, and 
return alone. She had^ however, no sooner arrived at homei 
tban the goyemor of the province sent for her, and demanded 
why she had left her son in a foreign country ? The Russian 
satrap, not being satisfied with her explanations, placed a guard 
on her estatesy to await the Emperor's decision. Orders were 
immediately issued by tbe Czar to send Countess Grocholska, 
to Siberioy and to confiscate her property r But this was not 
alL ^ Her daughter^ only 46 years of age, who had not left 
Poland, was sent into the military colonies, to ^people' those 
establishments (according to the language of the Imperial ukaze), 
that is to say, to be compelled to marry a soldier^ uid to embrace 
the Greek religion I The nobility of the district, shocked at this 
act of tyranny, raised a considerable sum of money for the 
innocent victim^ which amounted to 15,000 rubles. This sum 
was handed to the Russian government, with a request to employ 
it in giving a dowry to the young lady who had received an 
excellent education, in order that she might at least marry an 
officer." One would think it was bad enough for the young 
lady to be thus carried off, and to be married to a man she never 
saw, even if he was the greatest prince in the world ; but 
clemency is one of the virtues which has long been banished 
from this barbarous government. ^' The petition was rejected, 
the answer being that she must be married to a private soldier;" 
and it is needless to add that ^^ the subscribers never heard any 
more tf their money /" Such is the tender mercy of the Russian 
Emperor — an infernal mercy *-gory with blood, and wet with 
the tears of the oppressed ! Oh ! the human heart recoils at 
the long list of his crimes ! When we read them they seem so 
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monstrous, ihftt we almost think we are reading sohiething 
fabulous— -something relating to by-gone ages. But autfaentlcf 
doennenis exist, which attest that not one word of his emptied 
in Poland have been exaggerated by her Mends; but tliat, dn 
the contnuy, his appetite for revenge rather increases than 
^OmainiiE^es with that it feeds on. Men, 'women, and ev^n 
children, are treated alike; and the higher the rank of the 
vietims, the more degrading are the cmelties practised Vtpon' 
them ! It is a fonl blot on the boasted refinement of the 79llh 
century (of the civilization and humanity of which SO ^nch has 
been said) that such statements should have any grounds in truth; 

I shall now read to you a few passages from the speech which 
appeared in %he German papers, as well as in the Journal' des 
DebaU^ and which ¥ras delivered by Nicholas to the municipality 
of Warsaw, in October, 1835. 

In it he reproached the Corporation, in the haibhestiierms, 
with ^'dishonesty," and the whole nation wHh 'Mnfidelity," 
*' irreligion," and 'Hhe bad education of their childi^dn.^ He* 
announces to them that he has built a Citadel, from whence 
he will batter down their church-steeples and the roofs ^'their 
houses, and bury them under the ruins ; and he conehides by 
telling them that ^ it is a true happiness to belong to Russia, 
and enjoy her protection." How beautiful does such language 
appear in the mouth of '^ the Father of his People," the 
^ Paternal Emperor," whose protection it is *' a happiness to 
enjoy." In this speech the despot declared his real sentiments, 
fbr once, feeling got the better of duplicity, and forced him to 
unveil his real character. Taking the whole speech at length, 
it is a complete answer to those who would represent Nicholas 
as a mild and beneficent character ; it shows openly the arbitrary 
and blood-thirsty nature of his mind, and speaks volumes for 
the happiness of those who live under his power. The following 
were his actual words :-^'* I have raised this Citadel," says the 
Tartar-King, ^ and I declare that, on the slightest insurrection, 
I will cause its cannon to thunder upon the city. Warsaw shall 
be destroyed, and certainly shall never be rebuilt in my time.'* 
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Eovtberr^^' Belif ve m«, Qentlemen," continued be^ '^ that it is, a 
ime bleasiog to belong to Rosaia, and enjoy ber protection*" 
, , In marked contrail to the policy of tbe Knseian de^oi vtaod 
the recent ^measures introduced by the present King of Prussia^ 
the .^litUB of our time, into that part of Poland which is nn^ 
bis dominion. Ho has proclaimed a complete amnesty : he 
deoid^ tb^ convocation of a Polish Diet in the Grand Dufihy of 
Bpsep, and the re-establishment of the Polish language in the 
f^oyinoial courts of law ! These are solid advantages, and prove 
tbat be intends to fulfil bis promise of protecting the nationality 
^.bis Poli^i subjects. Unlike his brother-in-law, the perjuror 
Cbar^ he directs all his energies to the improvement of his 
dominiojos; and his alliance with England and her Illustrious 
Sovereign wjll do much to secure freedom and happiness to bis 
eubjeots. 

. I have nqw anived at tbe conclusion of my task. I have 
endeavoured to give you a briei^, but feithful sketch of the history 
•of Poland — ^her gradual rise, ber meridian glory, and her unhappy 
&11. I have neither extenuated crime, nor exaggerated guilt ; 
indeed, I have passed over numerous instances of atrocious cruelty 
andblpodthirsty b^barism which I might have named. Enough, 
however, has beeu stated to show tbat the revolution of Poland 
was not tbe mere struggle of a faction, thirsting for power ; nor 
the mere outbreak of a discontented populace ; but a naiionai 
contest for liberty and independence. I trust also tbat what I 
bave stated is sufficient to prove that the spirit of tbe nation is 
npt yet broken; and that although bowed down by misfortun% 
aod ground to tbe vexy dust by tyranny, 

'* Byenio her Mket Une hev wonted fires !" 

I firmly believe tbat tbe sun of my country will agun rise ; and 
tbat although the Almighty in his wisdom has seen fit to afflict 
hety yet be has not cast ber off for ever. That a day is 
approaching when Poland shall again resume her place among 
the iiations of Europe, and when her sons (learning wisdom iil 
tbe school of. adversity,) will be once more free, indep^dent^ 
and happy. My opinion is not sbgular. Prince Adam 
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CTStaioryAi^ in a speech delivered before the Literary Aseo^ia^ 
tion of the friends of Poland*, says, " The sufferings of Pblatfd 
are the sonrce of her hope. They excite and skengthen* the 
niational spirit. They embitter even our detestation of a foreigtii 
yoke. They increase the devoted attachment of the Poles i)S 
their country, and stimulate the desire to sacrifie^ all th#)^ 
possess, when called upon for her liberation. These nationtfl^^^' 
unanimous — ^unconquerable sentiments constitute our Streftgth| 
and inspire us with an unshaken faith in the future destiny dC 
our country." "Slender and feeble indeed," says th^ Morning 
Herald of July 2, 1842, ^' must be the confidence of that tnan 
in the justice and goodness of Divine Provide'hce, who despair^ 
of the ultimate restoration, to Europe and civilisation of the 
kingdom of Poland. It would be pTesum^ytion at ihk time^ 
when that kingdom is ^ a desolate wilderness," and ' small among 
the heathen/ to predict the period, and the mode in which that 
restoration shall be accomplished ; but the conviction fpreienti-- 
ment only, if Russia choose) is universal : and, happily, it is 
more forcibly felt in Poland than elsewhere, that, sooner or 
later, that period will unavoidably come \ Through this faithf 
alone, oppressed Poland endures with constancy and patience 
her accumulating wrongs.' ' The nationality^ of Voland^ de- 
clared Louis Phillippe in 1831, * The nationality of Poland shall 
not perish I' Eleven years have not de^royed or expended the 
echo of those words. They still resound throughout the world 
— * The nationality of Poland shall not perish !* The Ruler of 
the universe mjfy for a season permit the autocrat to triumph, 
to glory in his crimes, in his perjury, in his brutality ; but the 
great expectation is not thereby shaken or destroyed. *The 



♦ The Council of the Literary Association of the Friends of Poland is com- 
nDsed of his Royal Highness the Duke of Soasez, the Right Hon* Lm4 
Pan mure, the Right Hon. Lord Dudley C. Stuart, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
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naibitality of Poktkd AniXL noi perish !' Bren did Pdaad mi 
posBOSs, 9s thodoeHf the sympathies of the whde ciTilkEed world $ 
mre its neaioration to iadepend^ce wholly unooimeeted with 
the ^foflbno^ of. power ; even were her cause noi that of pnbUo 
tdwwality and mational jusldoe ; even then we should not deepair 
ofithe cause ' of FoLiadl IV)land oontains within herself the 
seeds of national negeneration ; and guilt so enormous as that of 
tfaO' Hetod.of the North is sure to he punished, though that 
pttnididxU9ot be delayed to the third or fourth generation !" &o. 

Theas'Beaiisieals, so exciting to the heart of every Pole, have 
been rcNachoed by men of all parties in this country. Sir Robert 
Peel, in hia:able and eloquent speech in the House of Commoufl^ 
M^— ^^ I do^ not thinK it possible to abolish nationality : the 
feelings that oonstitnte nationality it is impossible to eradicate." 
England herself affords an instance of the truth of his remark. 
When her Norman conquerors reduced her people to slavery 
and ■ prpfadbited the English language firom being spoken, they 
fondly imagined that they had destroyed the nationality of 
England* But in spite of all^ and in defiance of their most crue 
inflictions, that njitionality triumphed. So will it be with 
Poland. Crushed for a time under the gigantic power of Russia^ 
she will yet throw off the yoke, and again resume (with 
increased splendour) her national freedom. This result must be 
desired by all. It is, in fact, of vital importance^not only to 
Poland bersdf, but to the peace of Europe and the progress of 
civilization. 

At. the meeting of the association to which I have alluded^ 
Lord Dudley Sinart, one of the viee^presidents, (whose zeal, 
devotion, and disinterestedness are b^ond all praise,) expressed 
himself thus i-—^^ fifty years ago that gallant nation rose to 
establish a Oonstitutum, which excited the admiration .of 
Europe^ Its overthrow has been a common calamity. 'Hie 
Poles have ever since be^ struggling for the rights and inde- 
pendence of their country. They are now indeed oppresaad widi 
deep misfortune ; but in their hearts there still bums the same 
sacred love of coimtry which animated Koscius^ko. They still 
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eiienak- the same indomitable spiitt of resistaifte to'tii^irtyfuit 
The7 are now, indeed, oppressed hj deep miaCbrtuiie ; bnt the 
darkest hour of the night is thai which precedes the dawn. So 
let us not despair ; they are bnt watching for an opportunity, 
and when it comes they will assuredly seioe it! They wiH 
know better than heretofore, and thus, having more eocperience, 
thoy will be more able to use it. Their cause is saered ; their 
hearts are firm ; they toiU be triumphant ! I pray Cbd, L may 
live to see it." Even the public papers have shared in th^ 
struggle. No calumny, no false statement, has been allowed to 
go unanswered ; and in this way not only has great ben^t been 
oonfeired upon the Polish cause, but also upon England herself. 
Things have been set in a proper light, and no fallacies have been 
permitted to impose upon the public. These things, with the 
generous spirit which prevails in England, and which affords 
protection and hospitality to all who are the unfortunate objects 
of persecution, political or religious, constitute a legitimate 
source of pride to her sons. This (more than her victories or 
her power) will cause her name to go down with honour to 
posterity. History will record it with admiration. 

The general diffusion of liberal principles in Europe will do 
much towards the restoration of Poland. Already the Russian 
empire is isolated among the surroundii^ states; and it is im- 
possible that freedom and barbarism can long exist side by nde. 
The one must eventually destroy the other. The war of opinion, 
predicted by Napoleon, has already commenced, and already 
deq>oti8m ^totters to its fall.* Russia is entirely governed by 
the knout^* and several thousand ukazes, or ordinances ; and these 
ukaases contradict each other upon almost every important point* 
There the liberty of the press is unknown ; there is no poUic 
opinion as a cheek upon tyranny; and religious toleration is not 
permitted. The civil and miUtaiy functionaries being badljf paid 
enpply their love of show and extrav«iganoe by every is^ecies of 
meanness and oppression, and the public offices exhibit one 
scene of brigandage and corruption. 

*KnoQt, which is justly ooasidered a diabolical instrument of tortare« is 
mach worse than the EogUsh cat-o'-uine-tails. 
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Even literature is placed under the most severe restrictions. 
A ludicrous instance Qf Russian jealousy occurred a short time 
ago. A traveller, entering St. Petersburg, had, among his usual 
guide-books, &c., a small astronomical treatise, entitled 
^^Benoltaions of the Heavenly Bodies." No sooner had the cen- 
sor cast his eye over the title page, than its doom was sealed. 
The first word was enough for a loyal Russian. No matter, 
whether the scene of the ^'revolution" was heaven or earth; 
the vford was sufficient, and the book was confiscated: while 
the police had orders to koep a watchful eye over the audacious 
importer !* 

What a contrast does such a government afford to that of 
England ! Here every thing is stable and durable. Here every 
individual is master of his own actions and of his own home. 
Here the government is founded in justice, and a hundred millions 
of people are peaceably ruled by equity and virtue I 

I have now little more to add, except to thank you, in the 
name of my country, for the attention with which you have 
listened to her wrongs. Notwithstanding her occupation by the 
troops of the Autocrat; notwithstanding her most cruel persecu- 
tion, and her most revolting tyranny; the brutal treatment of 
their wives, and the disgusting sacrifice of their daughters; not- 
withstanding the ' devastation of the country, and the efforts 
made by the tyrant to abolish the national religion and language 
of Poland; notwithstanding all these, and mor^ Poland cannot 
sink into oblivion. The Poles are Poles still: they have not 
degenerated into Russians. Their nationality is still pure, and 
uncontaminated ; and the fiery furnace, through which she is 
now passing, is the best guarantee for her future restoration to 
independence and peace. The crimes of Russia will be. the 
means, in the hands of Providence, for the restoration of 
Poland'. May that restoration be nearer than we imagine ; and 
(to use the words of Lord Dudley Stuart) " / pray Gody toe 
may live to see it r 

* See Qaarterly Review, No. 138, p. 385. 
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